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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1843. FOURPEN cB 
Stamped Bdition, &d.) 
“Fortne convenience o of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers sre reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Fiaanatene—Ouhenrh tions for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for notless than Three Months, and in advance, are tessived & by M. Baupry, 3, Quai 
the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t! 





ANWELL “COLLEGIATE ‘SCHOOL, Mid- 
dlesex. TT iRiidtese the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 
Curate of HH Hanwell, M x.—Parents and Guardians desirous 
of selecting aSchool in a a healthy situation, combining the in- 
telecon sdvantages of a Collegiate Course with Religious In- 
Moral Training, and Domestic Care, may obtain Pro- 
ty ects to the Rev. LA i Tia ialezs 
ride, D 
aby or Meetne Priac’ pal, | at the Xx ae 


7 CLERGYMAN, for many years accustomed to 

prepare a few PeIvare at ILS for their several sta- 
jions in life, wishes to ADD ANOTHER to the three or four now 
residing with him.—An Petter addressed to the Rev. D.D., to 
the care of Mr. West, No. 1, St. James's-street, London, will 
reach him in the coun Vag 


NSTRUCTION at PARIS in ee FRENCH 
and GERMAN LANGUAGES,— YOUNG MEN, and 
PARENTS § saxious to obtain for their Sones a iecetetes of the 
FRENCH L. UAGE, with the best pronunciation, every 
care and tention to their moral and vensious instruction, are 
io thata Fae. GENTLEMAN, lat letsly s a a Professor e 
Royal and other 
gag of te Tato his Ramnily THREE or FOUR YOUNG MEN, 
orSTUDENTS. Terms, 2000 fr., or 80/. a year, which inc! ludes 
every expense, excest ot washing. 

Several Courses of Lectures are open to the Students without 
additional cost; but any particular study or course can be fol- 
lowed on payment. Gymnastic and Manual Exercises of ewery 
description. Also Fencing and “Riding Lessons can be had 
Professor, Monsieur BLep pk Baratne, will be happy to 

ve eve tefermation to persons soiling in Paris, at his resi- 

Sy A Rue Guil oes ;_and is permi to refer 

ats and others Tesident for further information 

tleman, whose son is ‘now under his care, and who may 

be addressed as D., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 3, Charles-street, 
Urepgerdon. 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 


R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy ae to inform the Nobility 

and Gent (Architects, particularly).t at heccontinues, with a 
pevay attr ie number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
Buildings in the above manner. and in the different ancient 
i styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
ag uy fetter to Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Regent's- 


RT.UNION of LONDON. 
4, tees Kari ore Established 1837. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
The Most Noble the Marauis of Sra are N, PIS. 
the current year will receive for cnc a 
Dieses fae the chance of obtaining a yoluab ke Ay} ms " 
anteld, An Y x soodall, ty the 
= Clarkeom Stanfleld UhsTELLO D'ISCHIA : 
and, in addition to this, a - ies of swontyiwe Designs n Out. 
= size, 12 inches by 8.) ly for the Society b: 
ve Selous, and e Mr. Henry Moses, illustra- 
tive of the * Pilgrim's Progress.’ Several of the Outlines are 
engraved, a nd m may be seen at the Office: an EARLY 
Subscription is earnest solicited, to enable the Committee to 
fe eir immediate dintsile ution 
nving due rok Se Subscribers of the 

















e postage in addition. 











Just publi t publi shed, p price 
PT ene 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY, by which Literary Labour 


would rece d 
—T ne ae adequate reward, and the price of all new 


ed. 
Part XXV.,A Catelogue of Old and New Books, | @ 
will be sent pogt fre free to, Book ade 





y-lane. 
IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH has this day pub- 
lished Parr lI. for a cs 12 pages) 4 his CAT. ALOQGUE 
of Choice, Useful, and Curi ks on the Fine Arts. Topo- 
qapby, Her dry, hy Philology, Natural History, 
oyages and Travels, &c. — at very moderate e prices. Sent 
> in London, and b into the Country, on receipt of 
postage labels to fran 
id Compten-sineet, Soho, London. 


a BOOKS.—W. POTTER respectfully 
intimates that to the present Monthly Lie de of the ATuR- 
N2ZOM is frpended his List, om prising about 600 Works 
in most Languages and Classes of "Eiseratuss ¢ including fine 
Specimens, ° arly Typogra: German and Dutch V Loan 
= yA i ar "bollection & Latin a ‘a 
also another rie Part te issued oe month of 1200 tieshas | & 
orks, nely ill MSS., with Miniatures and 
} ta and many other choice Articles of scarcity and value, 
| dicen sen Four sa in the Nyy Bs amy! the two Lists, w 
ease sen = 8 ps wit ir ress, t it 
qe ieleeterea ae 88, to cover the postage. 














, P. has also on Sale 
A Collection of upwards of 1200 Portraits, Views, 
Epstavings « of Old Buildings, Monuments, large fine coloured 
on canvas, &c. &¢.. illustrative of the Counties 
of MIDDLESEX and SURREY, with Descriptive Notices. & 
Remarks by the late sessor. The whole mounted on tinted 
—u paper, in 5 vols. rvyal folio, half-bound russia, 9/. 9s. 


ah cont was wear 60. th binder's ch for 
as Beles bron being tol eee 


| ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cugarsipe, London 





uais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 


(samEs HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





(OFFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

ad REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
tne ids, fi: Lenton. — inventors bad Capicalists are = informed 
nisi and nd FORE IGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specibeations, 
ond | with care, economy, 


men 
REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c, 65. CLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
one su betances, may be protected in the Xe es = 
years at @ small expense ms may also 
registered under the Ares ande Viet e100. 


ry and the expense, Be. of being protected, either by 
ters Patent or Os cts, my ad prafis, upon 
application . poreon y or or by le letter, r. Alexander 

14, Lincoln's retields, Lo 


0 SICROSCOPIC OBSERVERS.— 
M. TOPPING, of No. 1, YorK-PLACR, tion of mounted 

panes annonnce tha’ as an extensive ~ 
8, = oe 43 


wih in Fluid, or in Canada pie he also 
Bections of Shells. Teeth, Fossils, &c., and furnishes 
uisites for the use of Observers. C. M..T. will 
Ty show ¢ en lemen the method of pre paring iz and mounting 
Soces in Cells and Glass Soave ifthey will call at his residence. 


eee OF THE LONDON a yeaqce, 
ablished by Royal Charter, a. 
Offices, 19, Shechincleze Cornhill. and 10, ) 


NOTICE i is hevelyy y given tos to all persons who have 
paid to this Co yooss press popes on ro 
ances effected on lives "under the pen = ne th 2 penned te 
reduction of premiam. ci commenced i, and ‘of which ‘the 
details are already the public, that o ~" the ist of Ja anuary, 
1844, when their ony ‘ennael premium will become due, they 
will ‘be entitled to an abatement of 31/. 1s. 11d. per cent. thereon. 
urances mag.be be effected with this Corporation at the 
most moderate rates 

Marine assurances may pe made with this Corporation at the 
current premiums of the 

Attendance daily, from 1ouit 4, at both Ofises, where prospec- 

tion may be 


tuses and every informa‘ 
JOHN LAURENCE. Sec. 





nce, 











Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the fob 
—: in | the various departments of Literature 





of 5i. 5s. per annum ; BM. 3s. 

the te ear; or li. 14s. the quarter, are ouanyee te 18 vols, ata 
time, in oom or 24 vols. jn the Country.—al. per annum ; 

2/, 108. Re’ - year; or WU. 8¢. » ee quarter, 12 oli in Town, 16 

e ry.—3l. 3s. per m; 1, iss, the belt ear; or 


ML. 1s, the « n= Hay 8 vols. in Town. 1 12 iv the Country. per 
annum ; | Vf Gs, thebalty years 3 or 15s, the auarter,¢vohs, in Toon. 
6in the Country.—The New Publications are added to the Li: 
brary as they issue from the press; from as Subscribers 
may select one-half their complements. 

Boox Societies, or Families desirous of entering into a joint 

d with any number of books, entircly 

new, and of their own sejection, whether in the Library Cata- 
logue or not, wu nt the fo following terms : reap volumes be re- 
quired constantly in circulation among the members, 12/. 12s. 
per Lay ‘And ifa ae or lees number be required, the 
same ra portion. The Books to be exchanged at the 
time and in the e way best suited to Leys concomience of the mem- 

rs; the Society paying carriage to and from 
* Subscriptions tu be paid | in advance. 


——— 








ng 


A 
Mr. L. Stocks, after Sir A. Callcott. R.A., eo on at the 
GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. FS.) pon, secs 
1S POCOCK, F.5.A. - Secs. 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the Commitice of Council on Education. 
APoLLontcon Rooms, 101, St, Martin's Lang. 
INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
fer the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
29, for RL pepe wal - nd OTHERS ENGAGED 
fo commenced on ‘Tuesday Evening November the 
at ; —— Nine o'clock, and meets on Tuesday and 
— Evenings. 
Terms.—Fifteen Shillings for the C f Fifty Lessons, of 
Ove Hour and a Qua or cach, or Ss. er Month A Eight Lessona), 
a 
belore Pies: jon to ass must apply on or 


Tickets and dull particulars may be obtained at the Office, 101, 


a IN-DOOR APPRENTICE is required in a 

arge BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY BUSINESS 

in the ¥ cia f ENGLAND. References will be required and 
~~ s Z, care of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Peokacliers, 2, Stationers "-hall-court, London. 


ro SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 

AND OTHERS.—A_ Gentleman, at present disengaged, 
ole be Wr Awe to treat with the above, to exhibit the Dissolv- 
ing Views, Oxygen Gas Microscope, or deliver Lectures 
on Astronomy, for any term of weeks, having a most splendid 
Apparatus, and upwards of 60 beautifully-painted Views, illus- 
trative of every country. Apply by letter, post paid, to E. L. B. 
7, Clement's Inn, Strand, London. 


PARTMENTS TO BE LET, in a most de- 


sirable situation, in ore Sv, calculated for an Artist. 
weg have been an recenily occ —p a Portrait Painter; and 
a variety "o' 


are gas-fittin ther things useful in the 
ine that would fe sold if f required. Apply at 67, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 


N INJUNCTION was granted on the 15th of 
November, by the Vice-Chancellor, to restrain Mr. 
rad KEY, Military Musical Instrument-maker, 20,Cnaring 

from making, Being. geties. or exportin for Sale, any 

prams, to which usical 
entemaker, %, Great tHicchfield-street, are tN, All 

nst selling or purchasin ng 


re cautioned 
Brame, which in any way are ESiinsements upon the sa 




















Sales bp Auction. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Mr. L. A. sy will SELL on y TUREDAY, 28, 23, and two follow- 


Hou 
A ™ MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 





ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL on FRIDAY, December 1, and 
SATURDAY, December 2, 
late GEORGE 


THe a gt of the 


OX, .. including PIRANEST, OPERE, 23 vols. in 
is—Stuart - Som ‘8 Athen 3 vols. with Cockerell’s Supple- 
ment—Cathedrals, blished by the Antiquarian Society, 
3 vols.—Crozat, R Recueil a" d’Estampes, 2 vols.—Lysons’ Reliquiz 
Britannico-Romano, 2 vols.—Adams’s Works on Architecture, 
2 vols.—Le Doux's Architecture—Unedited Antiquities of Attica 
—Cabinet d'Orléans, 2 vols. mor.—David, Antiquité s d'Hercu- 
Janeum, 9 vols.—David, Anti quités d’Etrusque, 5 vols.—Le An- 
tichita di Ercolano, 5 vols.—Tredgold on Steam Engine, 2 vols.— 
Annales de Musée, 25 vols.—Gell’s Pompeii, both series; &c 








MESSIS. SCOTT, WEBSTER & GARY'S STOCK, 
OSTPONED TO DECEMBER 13 and 14, 
Mr. L. A. LEW Is om bey x 4 on WEDNESDAY, December 13, 
* following days, ee 
HE ENTIRE COPYRIGHTS, STEEL 
and STERE OF YPE PLATES, and PRINTED STOCK 
.f Mess. SCOTT, WEBSTER & GEARY, dissolving partner- 
hip.—Catalogues will be ready by December }. 


MODERN Boone, STEEL AND COPPER PL ATES, BOOKS 
N QUIRES, COPYRIGHTS, &c, & 
(By order of the Trustees.) 
Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Boom, 
10, oe% street (corner of Chancery- -lane), on WEDNESDAY 
T, November 29, and two following days, at half-past 12, 


NCLUDING the STOCK of Kirby’s Wonderful 
Museum, with 124 Coppers and Cop ogrightCosléeld' 3 Por- 
traits, with 109 peers and Cop right— joga's Grainger's ¥, on- 
derful Museum, 1 ‘oppers—Prior's Shipping, and the Wood 
Blocks — Gilbert's Mode and County Atlases—Bosanquet on 
the Romans, 380 copies—Mudie’s Surveyor, 4574 Numbers and 9 
Steel Plates—Mudie’s World, 214 copies—Bunyan's Pi! rim’s 
Progress, 164 copies ance Mapof Devon and Cornwall: &c. 

ORIGINAL PAINTINGS for BOOK ILLU STRATIONS ; 
147 Coppers and 10 Steel Plates to Walker's Edition of the 

British Classics 
MODERN BOOKS in General I Literature ; &e. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 











The cheapest, safest, and most brilliant Light extant. 
B 


THE OCcCIUS LIGHT 
vy the Butea ape; a sory ilands niond suenty pera 
ry of 3 to m'per cen the areal 

cs sreombustion sae “re wold esis 


was 
with wlapes, at Se porary moderate —_ A 8s. 6d. wu zee. The 


Spperates te so dlespie. ie, that screwing ft on tot or 
mm) at, on 
fittings, it is ready ie in tike 


ting. Itis like 
ite i sispet sake 


lic Thoroughfares. 
Apply dail from 10 to 4. at’ t the Office, 14, Duke-str: Adelphi, 
wha A OO ae ee 


ESTITUSION IN THE METROPOLIS.— 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTITUTE SICK 
os d DISEASED,Graye 's-inn-road Gate cigerille-ctvest ); founded 


n— 

“This Hospital, which is cutirely devoted to destitution in its 
most appalling pitiable form, viz., sccompanied by sick- 
ness and disease, is now established - a scale o sufficient mag- 
nitude, that with proper support i it may be rendered capable of 
admitting into its wards all the “ s qooval tick” = is great _— 
tropolis. It res but the funds in order to have 

medietey ava able for the reception ofthese, the so meet wretcbe 

of fords mi 
advice and medicine to more, on “fs average, than 1,800 out- 
patients a-week. 

It is wholly c. rted voluntary. cubsestotion has no 
funded Of its ab any other income than t 
which is contributed by the philanthropic portion of the com- 
munity. To these it is most earnestly recommended by the 
Committee at this vetted of extreme estitation and consequent 
sickness and peril of life. Its doors are daily thronged with the 
most moreno _—— and so great has been the demand upon 
its r pce during the whole summer, that it 
has been competion to borrow to a large amount from t fund 
subscribed towards the new building to "defray the current 
expenses. 

Contributions will be kindly received by Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; 
Messrs. Drummonds & Co.; Messrs. I artes & S & Co.; . 
Smith, Payne & Smiths ; ; Messrs. Glyn & Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd & Co.; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, ; Messrs. Denison 
& Co.; Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co. ; Messrs. Prescott & 
Co.; Messrs. Ransom & Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co.; 
dlessrs, Nisbet & Co. Bornore-strest ; 8 oats t the Sec apotany ‘3 

Office, by the zr. C PA Nt KMAN, Sec, 
Cast-off apparel, male or female, will ‘begratefully acknowledged. 


COMPLETION OF BROCKEDON’S ITALY. 
In a few days will be publicise the the Twenticth and concluding 


'TALY, HISTORIC AL, CLASSICAL, and 
PICTURESQUE; described and illustrated ina series of 
VIEWS, engraved in the highest style of art, nen Witt 
made and selec e wesely for this work. By LIA 
BROCKEDON, Esq. F » Member of the Academies of Fine 
Arts in Florence and R Author of ‘The Passes of the 
Alps,’ ‘ The Road-book to ania &e. &e. 
Part XX. will contain Views of 
J. ROME. from the Pincian Hill, drawn by Leitch, engraved by 
ousen. 
FARRARA, drawn by Prout, engraved by Godfrey. 
BASSANA, drawn by Leitch, engraved by Willmore. 
The Work is printed on » iengerial quarto paper, size fifteen 
ingbes by eleven. Prints, 5s. ; India paper proofs, 8s. 

e public will at last have a descriptive picture of pve 
within” a reasonable compass, yet on a sufficiently exte: 
plan, which will do credit to the illustrated literature o! 
country.’’— Times, 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row ; and Blackie 
& Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
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THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 


R. COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED 
TO HEALTH AND EDUCATION is now ready. Price 


Ss. . 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; Maclachlan, Stewart & 
Co, Edinburgh. 
Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HE INFLUENCE of RESPECT for OUT- 
WARD THINGS: in Two Dialogues. Dialogue I. On 
Respect for Outward Things in relation to Virtue and Happiness. 
Dialogue Il. On Respect for Outward Things in relation to Reli- 
gious Profession. el aa Se ear 
“This is a brief practical inquiry into the moral principles 








which actuate modern society, and a calm exposure of many 0 
the current fallacies by which men regulate their conduct."’"— 
‘ait’s Magazine. eet: 2 : = 

“The author of this little work is evidently a strong and ori- 
ginal thinker, and he deserves credit in general for just views of 
the present condition of human society, and the remedies which 
should be adopted for its improvement.""—Christian Reformer. 

“The author of this little volume, Mr. John Taylor, is a man 
who feels deeply the evils of our present social condition, and is 
anxious to contribute something towards their remedy. No 
candid reader, we think, will deny him sincerity, benevolence, 
and earnest thought on a most important subject.” —Jnquirer. 

ndon: Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


HITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY 

of Modern and Standard Authors, bepatiialie printed, 

and comprising numerous valuable Cop right Works, Historical, 
Biographical, &c., heretofore published at very high prices, but 
now rary ing from One Shilling upwards. Large 8vo. s. d. 


























ARAGO'S POPULAR LECTURES on ASTRONOMY.... 2 0 
BELL’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS ceccssosssee 3 6 
BROWNING’S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS 6 0 
CARRICK’S LIFE of WALLACE  coccccccccceccsseccseess 3 0 
D'AUBIGNE’S - HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 

Translated by W. K. Kelly, B.A. Parts I., I1., and III., cn 

CACH cccccecccccccccccceccccccccccvevesescvecescsececeoecce 
INGLIS’S SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, &c. 30 
INGLIS'S TALES of ARDENNES ...--00000 eccccececcoes 1 0 
INGLIS'S SOLITARY WALKS in MANY LANDS...... 2 6 
KOCH'S HISTORY of EUROPE «..+seeseceeeseee coos 6 O 
LEIGH HUNT’S 100 ROMANCES of REAL LIFE ...... 3 6 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. Translated by W. 

K. Kelly, B.A. Complete in Three Parts, each.-.-....+» 4 0 
RANKE’S OTTOMAN and SPANISH EMPIRES 3 0 
Bound together as ‘ Ranke’s Sovere 

Southern Europe,’ cloth ssecccsocsecesencsees cove 16 0 
SMYTH'S BIOGRAPHICA 

PAUL'S CATHEDRAL . 3 6 


SMYTH'S WESTMINSTE 





CACH coveccceccecevess 36 
STOW’'S SURVEY of ) 

W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. &c. coor 5 6 
The FAVOURITE of NATURE. A Tale. Fourth edition 3 6 





THIERRY’S HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 
New edition, enlarged ...-.sseseseseevecccsssesecescesesss 7 0 
Elegantly bound in cloth and lettered, one shilling each extra. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 

1. Pinnock’s Catechism of Modern Geography, 
in simple Language, but on Scientific Principles, for Pupils in 
Classical Seminaries. Improved Edition, by G. H. Smith, Esq. 
M.G.S. &c. With Ten Maps (especially engraved on a new 
principle). 18mo. price 9d. sewed. s 5 

The qrest popularity of this Catechism has induced Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co. to expend a considerable sum in editing and 
illustrating it; and a desire having been expressed by the higher 
class schools, it has been arranged so as to lay a foundation for 
a scientific knowledge of Geography, by a gentleman of the 
highest attainments in the science. It may require a slight 
degree more spptication from the pupil at first, but will be found 
ultimately to afford him a sound and enlarged basis for a perfect 
knowledge of the subject. It should be ordered as “ Smith’s 
Improved Edition.” ? 

2, Pinnock’s Catechism of Modern Geography, 
being an easy Introduction to the Knowledge of the World and 
its Inhabitants. The whole of which may be committed to 
memory at an early age, and adapted for pupils in Infant Pre- 
paratory Schools. The Original Edition, brought down to the 
Fyesen state of Geographical Knowledge. With numerous 

aps, &c. 18mo. price 9d. sewed. E 

Some instructors. merely requiring a simple statement of the 
common facts relating to the science, this, the original edition, is 
now corrected, and will be found to be adapted to the narrowest 
capacities, at the same time that it ise mely prehensi 
It should be ordered as “ The Original Edition, corrected.” 

N.B.—Care should be taken to order WHITTAKER's EDITION 
of all Pinnock’s Carecuisms and Historigs, as, from their 
universal popularity, unprincipled attempts are made to substi- 
tute works of a somewhat similar appearance. Messrs. Whit- 
taker & Co. have expended very large sums, both in the pur- 
chase of the original copyrights, and in procuring the highest 
talent in each department of art or science in re-editing them, 
and are determined to protect their property and the public 
from being imposed on by surreptitious imitations. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 

In 1 thick vol. 8th edition, much MED price 16s, 
DERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a 
POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, 

Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a 
Collection of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, 
Doses of Medicines, &c. Forsing 0 comprehensive Guide for 
the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D.&c. 
“It is evidently the result of great professional talent, expe- 
rience, and ape? gt the author everywhere appears conscien- 
tious and candid. One object is prominently evident—a sincere 
desire to benefit his suffering fellow To d 
a work like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a 
proper regard for their welfare.”"—Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

** It is alogether deserving of permanent popularity.’’— London 
Weekly Review, 

Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; and Hatchards, 187, Picca- 
dilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, in 8v0. price lis., 3rd edit. enlarged, 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise, illus- 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, an t t 

















KEY to HOWE’s LESSONS on theGLOBES. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound uniformly with the Work. 
Notices of Howe's Lessons on the Globes. 
“T consider it to be by far the best work of the kind that has 
ever been offered to the public, both in its arrangement and 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIV 
‘ANNUAL REGISTER, “| V!NGTON'S 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 16s. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER 3; or, a View of 
I { 1 _ .the History and Politics of the Year is42 
subject matter ; it is clear, simple, and correct. $ ‘0.5 i ‘ : 
FW. SIMMS, Bag, Civil Engineer, F-G.S. con vagstones Loneman ‘Rodwell; Houlston a. icamilion & 
a Oya . . i . a: * 2 ‘ . : . 
* This is a work high! creditable to the talents and industry Lawford; J. Dondingi J. Bumpus; Cowie & Co ; Capes & Son; 


Smith, Eld Jo.; H. Was :¢ : : 
¢ its Cay it is both simple and comprehensive.”"— Atlas, Wf iteid Houiston & Tlusheas, Wailer eee ye eames 
ugus . : ~ : " Son; J. ; 
Cradock & Co. 43, Paternoster-row ; J. Masters, 33, Ald t J. Thomas; J. Booth ; W. J. Cleaver ; and G. Routledge. 








street. 


OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN IN LONG EVENINGS, 

A Permanent Fund of Amusement and Instruction. 

UTTER’S TANGIBLE ARITHMETIC and 

GEOMETRY; an easy and effectual Method of Teaching 
the simple Rules of Arithmetic and Fractions; also the Forma- 
tion of Squares, Cubes, Prisms, Pyramids, and an endless variety 
of Buildings ; illustrated by Figures and a Box of Cubes. Price 
ls.; or with 96 Cedar Cubes, 5s. ; with 144 ditto, 6s.6d.; with 144 
larger Mahogany Cubes, 10s. Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, 
= Toxmen.—J. Trimen, Agent, 11, Portugal-street, Lincoln's 

nn-fields. 





MRS. CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, 
2ist Edition, in one pocket volume, bound in cloth, Price 2s, 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE : dedicated to 
those who are not ashamed of Economy. RB MRS 
CHILD. 2ist Edition. ‘To which i 5 Poe 
SEA be MODE FORTUNE as HS 1 Fa 
‘* is little is reprinted at the s i i 
distinguished member of the Society for the Diffusion ct tighly 
Knowledge. ‘he best proof of its value is the success of th 
ops: ae copies paving boon sold in country alone, 
on: printed for Thoma: » 73, Cl i 
all other Booksellers. PETS Seen Sree by 








JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Beautifully Illustrated ; 
WITH COLOURED PLATES, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


YOUNG ENGLAND’S LITTLE LIBRARY; 


A BATCH OF 
Christmas, New-Year, and Birth-Day Gift Books for Children, 


Contributed by MRS. HALL, MRS. HOWITT, MR. ALBERT SMITH, MR. GASPEY, the Author of 
the ‘ NEW TALE of a TUB,’ and other Authors. 


List of the Books, 
PRINCESS NARINA, AND HER SILVER SHORS. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 
CURIOSITIES OF ART. 
GLORY. By Mr. Gaspey. 
THE FAVORITE PUPIL. By Mary Howirr. 
PERSEVERANCE ; or, GOD HELPS THEM WHO HELP | THE PICTURE OF THE VIRGIN. By Mary Howrrr. 
THEMSELVES. JACK HOLIDAY. By Mr. ALBERT Smita. 


*,* Along with these Books will be published a Batch of very superior BattrLepores for Children, printed on the 
Patent Cloth Paper, price THREEPENCE. 


London: W. 8S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


DENHAM PARK INSTITUTION, 


THE TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


AFFECTING THE UPPER CLASSES OF SOCIETY OF BOTH SEXES. 
Director—Epwarp Hornor, Esq. 


Consulting and Visiting Physician—JouN Forses, M.D. F.R.S., 
Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty’s Household, and Physician Extraordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
12, OLD BURLINGTON-STREET, LONDON. 


Resident Medical Officer—Wi1Lt1amM Wi son, M.D. 
Medical Referee in London—Enasmus W11son, Esq., 55, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitaroy-square. 


Some changes in the direction of this Institution, and an important addition recently made to its medical staff, seem 
to justify the Director in calling attention to the claims which it 7 e fid of the public and to the 
support of the medical profession. It is believed that a fuller knowledge of the character of this establishment, on the 
part of medical men, will be found of importance to them, in many cases, when called upon to r da porary 
abode for a patient who may be required to be removed from home. It is the object of the Director and Medical Super- 
intendents to give to the Institution the character and appearance of a domestic retreat during the removal of a temporary 
disease, not of a place for the seclusion and punish t of dangerous and incurable persons. Accordingly, the greatest 
care is taken, not merely to discard every form of personal restraint, but, as far as practicable, to remove from the obser- 
vation of the inmates everything that could tend to irritate or distress their feelings; and no pains are spared to cheer the 
mind, and to lessen the gloom and despondency to which so many of this class of persons are unhappily subject. Oppor- 
tunities for varied occupation and amusement, within and without doors, are studiously supplied, and exercise in the open 
air, in the carriage and on foot, is carefully enjoined. . 

The excellence of the dations generally, and the great conveniences and comforts to be found in Denham 
Park, are, it is believed, of a kind that cannot fail to be approved of. The building is a fine speci of the old English 
mansion, having apartments sufficiently spacious for in-door exercises during wet weather, and designed on a scale of 
magnificence rarely met with in modern houses. The general appearance of the house betrays nothing of its present 
destination, either in external or internal arrangements; and, besides the usual suites of apartments, it contains a billiard- 
room, a library, and a consecrated chapel, in the latter of which the patients, officers, and servants of the establishment 
meet daily for morning and evening prayer. —o 

Classification forms an important part of the arrangements. The Ladies and Gentlemen have each their distinct 
moiety of the house, and assemble in their separate saloons, from which those are excluded who, from the state of their 
disorder, would be likely to prove annoying to the convalescents, or be themselves excited by the presence of company. 
In these reunions the invalids mingle constantly and systematically with the sane; the observances of polite society aré 
carefully maintained ; and, by judicious intercourse, the minds of the invalids are strengthened and prepared for that 
exercise which a return to the world may require. In some instances, where benefit is likely to result to the sufferer, and 
no inconvenience to the rest of the inmates, relations and friends are admitted to stay with an invalid in the house. This 
permission has on several occasions been found a desirable privilege, and been eagerly embraced ; the arrangements, 
society, and resources of the establishment being such as to render it an agreeable place of residence to all. , 

The advantages offered by this Institution for the retirement of Ladies are considered to be especially worthy of 
notice: they will be found to be highly appreciated by several now resident there. ‘ 

The Terms of Admission for both Sexes at Denham Park are moderate, and are regulated ding to the following 
among other circumstances: I. The nature and extent of private accommodation required. II. The amount of domestic 
att rendered necessary by the nature of the individual case; or required for the special comfort and convenience 


NUMBER ONE. By Mars. 8. C. Hani. 
LITTLE CHATTERBOX. By Mas.S. C. Haut. 
DROLLERIES IN RHYME. 

THE SAVOYARD BOY AND HIS SISTER. 
ADAM THE GARDENER. 


























da T: 

/ith numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. 

“* It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for 
whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 
its character.”—Blackwood’s Lady's Magazine. 

In 12mo. 5th edition, much improved, price 9s. 

3. The Best Methods of Improving Health and 
Invigorating Life, by Diet and Regimen: containing the most 
qpereren, Princip es of Longevity. With tbe Art of Training, 

*— At 


— e most useful and rational work of the kind.” — Atlas. 
““Calculated to increase the comfort and extend the days of 
all classes,""—Edinb, Observer. 








of the patient. III. The kind and amount of horse or carriage exercise required as a luxury, beyond what is deemed of 
importance medicinally, and which is always furnished. IV. The pecuniary means of the Patient; a small number, to 
whom it is an object, being from time to time received at an inferior charge, provided they are desirable inmates from 
their position in society and the nature of their malady. 

When required, highly responsible persons are sent for patients to any part of the kingdom. . " 

Denham Park is situated on the Oxford Road, two miles from Uxbridge, and within easy reach of the West Drayto 
and Slough Stations of the Great Western Railway. : 
~ RSS particalars ma be ro the Director by letter or personal application, (Denham Park, Uxbridge 

iddlesex,) or of any of the Medical Officers. NOR. 
June 20th, 1843 Epwarp Horno 
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N°839)] 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY MR. DICKENS. 


In December, in small 8vo. with 4 coloured Etchings, and Woodcuts, by Lerca, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL; IN PROSE. 


Being A GHOST STORY of CHRISTMAS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Price 5s. 





THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Just published, Part II., price 5s. 


IRELAND. BY J. G. KOHL. 


Comprising Dublin, the Shannon, Limerick, and the Kilkenny Races—Cork—The Round Towers—The Lakes of Killarney 
—The County of Wicklow—O’Connell and the Repeal Association—Belfast and the Giant’s Causeway. 





In a few days, Part XII. 


THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830—1840. 


Part the First. 
By LOUIS BLANC. 


“This is a remarkable work. The ten years, 1830—1840, were troubled, stirring, and important times to every Euro- 
an nation—to none so much as France. It is a narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing—the subjects of immense 
interest to all readers—the style unusually excellent."—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NOTICE.—THE FIRST PART, 


Price One SHILLING, of 


MR. AINSWORTH’S ‘WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 


With 110 Illustrations by G. Cruikshank, &c. 
Will be ready for delivery on December 1. 


To be completed in Eleven Monthly Shilling Parts. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Henry Corzury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS. 
From the Swedish of FREDERIKA BREMER. Price 2s. 6d. 


STRIFE AND PEACE. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE H FAMILY. Price 2s. 


London: Witxt1aM SmitH, 113, Fleet-street. 











Nearly ready, price 27. 2s. half-bound morocco, 


ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
FROISSART. 


A Series of Turrty-stx Prares selected from the MS. in the British Museum, with Descriptions by 
H. N. HUMPHREY, Esq. 


*,* At the suggestion of many of the Subscribers to this work, it has been determined to publish a similar selection 
of Thirty-six Subjects from the MS. in the Bibliothéque Royale at Paris, the First Numbers of which will be ready on 


the Ist of January. 
London: Witt1aM SmitH, 113, Fleet-street. 


MISS ELLEN PICKERING’S NEW NOVEL 


Is published this day, and may be had at every Library, 


THE GRUMBLE R. 


By the Author of ‘ The Fright,’ ‘Nan Darrell,’ ‘ Friend or Foe?’ &c. 








A NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS.’ 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GRAVE - DIGGER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS UPON ‘THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS.” 


“The ‘Scottish Heiress’ is a powerfully-written and interesting novel. His characters are conceived and developed 
with metaphysical accuracy and life-like nicety.” Spectator.—‘** Written with spirit, and the interest is well kept up.” 
Morning Chronicle.—“ Described with a simple, unaffected tenderness, that at once makes its way to the heart.” Sun.— 
** The Scottish Heiress’ will repay whatever attention it may receive. It displays considerable knowledge of external 
life.” Tait's Magazine.—‘ This novel possesses much higher claim to literary distinction than half the works of fiction 
that, heralded by puff and paragraph, and resting their pretensions on the celebrity of a popular author’s name, are 
poured upon the public.” Sunday Times.—‘ The hero might claim cousinship with Scott's Alan Fairford.”— Atheneum. 





Popular Works now ready :— 


1. THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 3 vols. 3. THE SMITHS. 3 vols. 
2, IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 4. LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 3 vols. 


T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





FIRMIN DIDOT’S GREEK 
LIBRARY ; 


With Latin Versions and complete Indexes. 


1. ESCHYLI et SOPHOCLIS TRAGE DLE 
et FRAGMENTA. Grece et Latine. Cura E, A. T. 
AHRENS. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth ...........00 18s. 


. ARISTOPHANIS COMCE:DIA, et DE- 
PERDITARUM FRAGMENTA. Ex nova recensione 
G. DinporFi. Grece et Latine. 1 vol. roy. 8vo. cl. 18s. 


. APPIANI ROMANARUM HISTORIA- 
RUM que SUPERSUNT. Grace et Latine. Ex recen- 
sione SCHWEIGHAUSERI. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth.. 188. 


4. DEMOSTHENIS OPERA. Grece et La- 
tine, cum Indicibus, edidit JOH. TH. VOEMEL. Vol. I. 
NEED. wcenankdscdeaudtncanscensnteassans 188. 


- DIODORI SICULI BIBLIOTHEC HIs- 


TORIC, que supersunt. Ex nova recensione Lup. 
Dinporei. Grece et Latine. Vol.L. royal 8vo.cl. 18s. 


6. HESIODUS. Apollonius. Museus Colu- 
thus. Quinti Posthomerica, &c. Grece et Latine. 
Cura Leurs. 1 vol. royal 8vo. bound in cloth .. 18s. 


7. HOMERI CARMINA, et CYCLI EPICI 
RELIQUIZ. Ex recensione G. DinporFi. Grace et 
Latine. 1 vol. royal 8vo. bound in cloth ........ 16s. 


. LUCIANI OPERA. Ex recens. Guil. Din- 


dorfii. Greece et Latine. 1 thick vol. bd.in cloth. 22s. 


9. FRAGMENTA HISTORICORUM GRE- 
CORUM, APOLLODORI BIBLIOTHECA. Auxzsrunt, 
notis et prolegomenis illustrarunt, Car. et Theod. Mut- 
LERI. 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. cloth............+ 24s. 


10. PLUTARCHI SCRIPTA MORALIA, ex 


Codicibus, emendavit F. Dupner. Greece et Latine. 2 
vols. royal 8vo. bound in cloth ...........se00 


11. POLYBII HISTORIARUM RELIQUIZ. 
Ex recensione SCHWEIGHAUSERI. Grece et Latine. 1 
thick vol. bound in cloth .......cccccccccssecee 24s. 


12. SCHOLIA GRAECA IN ARISTOPHA- 
NEM, cum proleg is gr: icorum, &c. Cura 
F. Dupner. Accedit index nominum et rerum. 1 thick 
volume, royal 8vo. bound in cloth .............- 2ls. 


13. THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES ; 
Marcus Antoninus, Epictetes, Arrianus, Simplicius, Ce- 
bes, Maximus Tyrius. Greece et Latine. 1 vol. royal 
OVO. BSNNS HE GIBUR ccc cccccccccsccccesccccese 18s. 


14. THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA BELLI PE- 
LOPONNESIACI. Cum nova translatione Latina F. 
Haastt. Accedunt Scholia. 1 vol. roy. 8vo. cicth. 18s. 


Tv 
15. XENOPHONTIS SCRIPTA QUZ SU- 
PERSUNT. Ex recensione Lup. Dinporr. Grace et 
Latine. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth .............46. 18s. 
*4* Several new Volumes are in preparation. 

This is the only Modern Collection of Greek Authors that has the 
Latin Versions and Complete Indexes. The most correct editions 
have been selected as the ground-work of the Text, and have been col- 
lated with manuscripts in the Royal Library of Paris, and in the Libra- 
ries of the Vatican and Florence. The numerous ents which 

ave d by the i industry of Angelo Mai and 
others, are inserted in this edition, which is distinguished in conse- 

uence by important additions, as well as by emendations in the text. 

ach Volume may be had sep ly, and the Pp lection will 
contain what in other editions would make 400 volumes, and sell at four 
times the price. 


VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM juxta 


Septuaginta interpretes, cum Latina Translatione. Cura 
et studio J. N. Jager. 2 vols. royal 8vo.cloth .... 36s. 


THE GREEK TEXT only. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
bound in cloth .......seceeeeeeceseeersceeceeeens 18s. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, GRECE 
et LATINE. In antiquis testibus textum versionis Vul- 
gate Latine indagavit lectionesque variantes Stephani et 
Griesbachii notavit V.S. Venerabili Jager in consilium 
adhibito C. Tiscnenpore. 1 yol. roy. 8vo.cloth .... 16s. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GR/ECE. Ad 
antiquos Testes recensuit lectionesque variantes Elzeviri- 
orum, Stephani, Griesbachii notavit Const. Tischendorf. 
1 vol. post BVO. COT... 6... cc eeeeeeeeeeeeeewenenes 6s. 

7 


STEPHANI THESAURUS GRC LIN 
GU. A new Edition by Messrs. Hase and Dindorf. 
Vol. V. fase. 4, or Part 32. Folio ........0e.eeees 12s. 

LARGE PAPER ...ccccccccccccceccscsssessessceeces 24s. 

DU CANGE.—GLOSSARIUM MEDI& et 
INFIM® LATINITATIS, conditum & Carolo Dufresne, 
domino du Cange, cum supplementis integris monachorum 
ordinis 8. Benedicti, D. P. Carpenterii, Adelungii, alio- 
rum, suisque digessit, G. A. L. H hel. To be pleted 
in 32 Parts, 13 of which are now published, 4to. each 9s. 

Part 14, completing Vol. III. will be published in Jan. neat. 


FORCELLINI.—Appendix ad totius Latini- 

tatis Lexicon, Agidii Forcellini & Josepho Furlametto, 

t et datum. Folio. Patavi...........- 12s, 

*,* This is a Supplement to the Italian edition, as well as to the one 
published in Germany. 


London: F. DIDOT & Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster-row. 
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Gallery of German Art, 
HERING & REMINGTON, 137, Regent-street. 


NEW WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED :— 
The Dresden Galery, Nos. 31, 32, 33, “ae published. 


The Berlin Gallery, Nos. 5and6........ ditto. 
The Pinakothek, Nos. 60 and6l....... ow 
The Murillo Gallery, No.3..........+0++ dit 


The Fresco Paintings of the Royal Chapel Of “all Saints at 
Munich, by H. Hess. 43 Plates plain, and illuminated with 
gold after the original painting 

The Fresco Gallery of the King’ s Palace at Munich. After 
Bendeman. Cornelius Kaulbach, Schnorr. and others. 

Fresco Decorations and Stuccos of the Churches and Palaces 
in Italy, during the 15th and 16th centuries, by L. Gruner, 
coloured and plain. 

Treatise on Fresco, Encaustic and Tempera painting, by 
Latilla. This work describes the different methods of the 
Greeks and Italians, the Stuccos, vehicles and pigments used 
by them and practised by the anthor. 

Die Basiliken des Christlichen Roms, with letter-press by 
His Excell. Baron Bunsen, 50 plates, folio. 

The Glass Paintings of the Mariahilf Chapel at Munich, plain 
and coloured for transparencies, No, 6, just published. 

Histoire de la Peinture sur Verre, d’apres ses monumens en 
France, by Comte Lasteyrie, 80 coloured plates. 

A variety of works, coloured and plain, on Decorative Art, 
of great utility to Architects, Builders, Carvers, Goldsmiths, 
Weavers. Potters, and every description of Artist. 

Les Arts du Moyen-age, by Du Sommerard, consisting of 
500 Plates, beautifully illuminated with gold, posomgatng 
Architecture, Paintiny, Sculpture, Armour, Weapo' ‘Tapes- 
try, Painted Glass, Furnitare, Carvings, Plate, Je ceerate, Mo- 
sa'cs, and every description of the ‘Arts ‘of the Middle ‘Ages. 
Any series of 40 plates nay be had separately. 

The History of the Modern Arts inGermany, by Raczynski, 
3 vols, 4to.. and an Atlas of Plates, in folio. 

A Guide to German Literature, prose and verse, English 
and German. 

Retzsch’s Illustrations to Shakspere, ‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ just publis! e 

Retzsch’s Song of the Bell, 
others. 

Illustrations to Goethe's Reinecke Fuche, (40 Plates,) by 
Kauibach, 

Nibelungen, Lied, illustrated by Bendeman and Hubner. 

Nibelungen, Noth, ditto, by Schnorr and Neureuther, 

Lieder und Bilder, Vol. 1 (Vol. 2 just published). 

The Book of German Ballads, 30 Illustrations, 4to. 

Baden-Baden, 30 Ilustrations. 

Ondine, illustrated with 50 Etchings, German and French, 4to. 

Suppléments au Peintre-Graveur de Adam Bartsch. 

‘The Entry of Alexander into Babylon, after Thorwaldsen. 

A Bust of Thorwaldsen, size of Life. 

A Series of eight Statuettes of the Old Masters, 16 inches 
high, by Ludwig Schwanthaler. From the Pinakothek at 
Munich, viz.. Albert Durer, Holbein, Poussin, Kubens, Cor- 
regio, Murillo. Raffaelle, Van Dyck. 

™. — at the Fountain of Poetry, from a Fresco by Ben- 


Faust ; Burger's Ballads, and 


The “Tews Mourning at the Waters of Babylon (new litho- 
graph), ditto 

The Triuinph ST Te ee Oe a. 

Christ predicting the Ruin of Jerusalem. . .Begas. 

Christ on the Mount ......-.--++- 

Joseph and his Brethren 














Pharaoh's Dream... .....-+--0seeseeeeceeeee 
The Crucifixion ..........+e+e00e- 
The Last Judgment ......----- 
The Lower Regions........---+++++ 
Various new Works, by... 
Christ on the Cross (** It is finished”)........ ....A. Durer. 
Mary crossing the Mountaind ........+.es.eeeee Furich. 
Christ’s Incarnation....... Cub ness enewe wer 
The Battle of the Huns..........+++.+. cecccee -Kaulbach. 
The Battle of the Saxons ..........+++++- + +e+ ditto. 
The Origin of Music ........+++.eeeeeeee . Kloeber. 
Cupid sharpening his Arrows ..... coweccescocecss ditto. 
Huss before the Council, at Costnitz ............ Lessing. 
Huss preaching on the Reformation .............. ditto. 
The MeSormatien.......ccccccccsccccccccccocccces ditto. 
The Marriage of the Virgin ............ ipwaden - Overbeck. 
Christ blessing Little Children........ achene . ditto, 
The Holy Family............+06. Seescccees wes. ditto 
The whole vf the Works of ...........seeeceeeees ditto. 
The Italian Shepherd Boy...........++++0++ +++. Poloek. 
The Italian Shepherd Girl............. oobeseccuas ditto. 
Justice pursuing Crime ........ becccceweeeoennin Rethel. 
The Murder of the Innocents ..........-.++.06+ Raphael. 
The School of Athens, engraved by Keller ........ditto. 
Madonna della Sedia (new engraving) ............ ditto. 
POON GEG. 6. occ cv ccvcccccececcccsacces ditto. 
Fac-simile of Raphael's first sketch of La Belle 
I i incancedsaneeheemesaee eonese seeeee ditto. 
The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus...... Steinle 
The Seven Acts of Mercy.............- Cénceomned ditto. 
The Three Kings from the East ............06- .. ditto. 
CEE DAE 664s rnconsgkbanvenenrerarcecneones ditto. 
‘The Tribute Money (new engraving) paaabhabelen .. Titian. 
‘The two Marys at the Sepulchre..... .. Veit. 
Introduction of the Arts through Christianity ....ditto. 
I SE i cavernetecennsmeanenincees +++ ditto. 
Oe ere Nhthe Mebane weteeeenswmeinaad ditto. 
a re eteecoscneeneced ditto. 
SNS OE SN VIER. 6 oiccc cccccvinendcncdasans ditto. 
The School of Raphael .. Hi. Vernet. 
ET AEE Winterhalter. 





The Dolce Far Niente (Companion to the above) . 
Portraits of Luther and Melancthon, Cranach. 
Thorwaldsen, Krueger. 
Cornelius, Schadow, Schinkel, and others. 
Goethe and Schiller. 
Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON having been appointed 
gents for most of the Continental Publishers, as well as for 
the Art-UNIoNs OF GERMANY, the personal inspection of the 
Artist and Amateur is_ res: ectfully invited at their Gallery, 
where the most interesting Works of Art may be found. 
137, REGENT STREET. 


-ditto. 


BOOKS published this day, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NN eens 


1. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By FRANCES JEFFREY, now one of the Judges of the Court 
of Session in Scotland. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 


2. 
A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN ; 


Comprising. Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia * Grecian 
Archipelago, Egypt. Mable, Greece, lonian Islands, Sicily, Italy, 
and Spain. By J. H. Al. ,» Member of the Athenian Arche- 
ological Society, and of he Egyptian Society of Cairo. Imp, 
4to. with upwards ' Ay Lithegmphes Drawings, and 70 Wood 
Engravings. 3/. 3s. (In afew days. 


3. 
THE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH ; 


an Account of their Restoration in the year 1842. By 
EDWARD RICHARDSON, Sculptor. Imp. 4to. 11 Plates, 2is. 
cloth; large paper (folio), tinted Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. 


4. 
*S 
THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. 
Containing ample Dgesiptions of all the Fine Leading Varie- 
ties of Roses, regularly classed in their respective Families ; 
their History and Mode of Culture. By T. VERS, Jun. ard 
Edition, corrected and improved, fcap. 8vo. és. cloth. 


5. 
A GUIDE TO THE READING OF 
THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS: 


Being a Series of Articles on the Greek Drama, Greek Metres, 
and Canons of Criticism. Collected and arran; ed by the Kev, 

R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, 
toa 2nd Edition, enlarged, 8vo. ¥s. cloth 

*»* In this Second Edition the Work has undergone a careful 
revision ; and many important additions and improvements 
have been made. 


r ' 
AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF 
1 die \f An 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 

By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co- Restor of the hveoum at 
Hanover. ‘l'ranslated by J. H. MIL St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; late Second Classical ire at Mill Hill Gene 

School. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

“To those who would learn or teach Greek logically, ry SYS 
tematic: ally, ane thoroughly, Dr. Kiihner’s ‘ Elementary Gram- 
mar’ will be advantageous, if not indispensable. Its 4-3 
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REVIEWS 


Mohammed the Prophet, his Life and Doctrines, 
Sc. —[Mohammed der Prophet, §c.] By 
Dr. Gustave Weil. Stuttgart. London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

Ir is essential to the actual progress of society, 
and accords well with the enlightenment of 
modern times, that the historical critic should 
occasionally trace back, from original sources, 
the views which have come down to us of cha- 
racters that belong to universal history, should 
judge them impartially, and present them to the 
eves of the world in their true light. That the 
history of Mohammed—of a man who brought 
about a political and religious revolution, so 
deeply and so widely rooted—should up to this 
day have been comparatively neglected, is not 
alittle surprising. Who, indeed, can deny that 
one who one an empire, which soon after 
his death overturned the Persian, and inflicted 
a mortal wound on the Byzantine monarchy, 
who was the propagator of a creed that counts 
among its believers the fairest portion of the old 
world,—whether we look to his authenticated 
exploits or to less authentic tradition—deserves 
oh better known and appreciated? It was 
the conviction of this truth in the mind of the 
author, that led him to undertake the work now 
before us. 

Dr. Weil is known in Germany as an} 
oriental scholar, by his translation of the 
‘Thousand and One Nights,’ Samaschari’s 
Golden Necklace, an Essay on the Literature of 
the Arabs, and numerous contributions to the 
——~—- reviews on subjects treating of the 

st. He passed several years at Cairo, and on 
his return to his own country was appointed 

Arabic Professor, and one of the librarians of 

Heidelberg. He says in his preface— 

Having occasion to lecture on the Life of Moham- 
med, I found only one work, that could in any way 
serve me as a guide. This work was the ill-digested 
biography of the Arabian Prophet by Gagnier, which 
appeared in 1732. It however by no means entered 
into the contemplation of this French scholar to 
paint Mohammed as he was, but only, as the title 
mplies, to make Europeans acquainted with what 
orthodox Mussulmans relate and believeof him. With 
this view he contented himself with translating some 
oriental texts, in which many lacune remain to be 
filled up, texts not only faulty, but here and there 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. With all its de- 
fects, however, this Life has served as the groundwork 
for all later biographers. None of them undertook 
to compare the translations with the originals, or to 
exercise an historical criticism on their contents. 
Every one, from the very onset, more or less propped 
up his labours according to his political bent or party 
spirit, now with this, now with that fragment of this 
colossal edifice, (Riesen-Gebaiide), discarding as 
useless lumber, all that did not coincide with his own 
particular preconceived notions. Other sources than 
those which were open to Gagnier have since been 
at the disposal of biographers, but they led to little 
that was new, and these materials were slurred over 
with such superficiality and negligence that little con- 
fidence can be placed in them. Of late also, not 
only, as in Gagnier, have historical facts been con- 
founded with fabulous legends which common sense 
disowns, but contradictions of all kinds, anachronisms 
which scarcely Arabs themselves would pardon, and 
similar improbabilities, have been heaped together in 
such masses, that the reader in the most important 
Periods of the life of the Arabian prophet, in vain 
seeks to reconcile them. 

he introduction presents a picture of the 
moral, political, and religious gd ~ of Arabia 
at the birth of Mohammed, and gives some 
details respecting his family. The first chapter 
brings down the history from his birth, to the 
time when he appeared as a prophet. But 
few facts are known concerning Mohammed's 


youth and education, except that he led for 
several years a shepherd life. Dr. Weil at- 
taches but little importance to his travels in 
Syria and Arabia, and considers that Mo- 
hammed owed his knowledge of Judaism and 
Christianity to his dealings with Jews and Chris- 
tians that dwelt in Arabia, and especially to a 
cousin of his wife Kadija, an Arab, who first 
embraced Judaism and afterwards became a 
Christian :— 

We hear (says Weil) nothing further of Mohammed 
for the next five years, save that he grew fonder and 
more fond of solitude, and retired for many days to- 
gether, sometimes alone, sometimes in company with 
Kadija, to a cavern of Mount Hara, and where, 
after the example of his grandfather, Abd Almultalib‘ 
he passed the entire month Ramadan engaged in 
devotional offices and pious meditations. Here he 
had ample leisure for musing over the different reli- 
gions of his time, and detecting their prominent de- 
fects. We may easily conceive, too, that during his 
journeys, as well asin Arabia itself, where very many 
Jews and Christians abode, he, without having even 
read the Holy Scriptures, might have become ac- 
quainted with their contents. This intercourse, as well 
as his own reflections, must have convinced him, that 
the idol or star-worship, which prevailed in Mecca, was 
an error and a superstition ; but at the same time the 
dark side of both the other religions, as taught in his 
day, did not escape his observation. * * When, also, 
he looked back to Abraham, who, though neither 
a Jew nor a Christian, was accounted as a true be- 
liever, a Muslim (a man of God), and not only ad- 
mitted by Jew and Christian to be a holy prophet, 
but adored by the Arabs as the father of Ishmael 
and the builder of the Caaba, he naturally came to 
the conclusion, afterwards so frequently avowed and 
declared, that Holy Writ had been partly falsified — 
in part falsely interpreted, and thus he might feel 
himself called upon to re-establish a purer faith, such 
as we find it in the time of Abraham and in the Old 
Testament. Having in the way of reflection reached 
this point, his ardent imagination could not long re- 
main inactive, and he soon, whether in night or day 
dreams, saw an angel sanctioning with divine revela- 
tion, what he had satisfied his own mind to be true. 
Such self-deception on the part of Mohammed is the 
less surprising, when we reflect that, being at one 
time, epileptic he, in accordance with the received 
opinions of his time, considered himself “ possessed,” 
and that unconsciousness, which succeeded to his fre- 
quent intense mental excitement, might make him 
suppose, that during the continuance of this lethargy 
he had been holding communion with angels in another 
world, and after awakening from his trance look upon 
whatever was clearly present to his soul as a divine 
revelation. 

In the second chapter we find Mohammed 
opposed by the idolators of Mecca; at first 
they treated his doctrines with mockery, but 
in proportion as he gained proselytes, they 
persecuted him. ‘The protection of his uncle 
was his only safeguard, but his defenceless 
partizans were obliged to take refuge in Abys- 
sinia. At this critical moment Mohammed 
was on the point of making terms with his 
enemies, and acknowledging their idols as me- 
diators between the Supreme Being and hu- 
manity. Scarcely, however, had he yielded for 
a moment, when he withdrew his concessions, 
and exposed himself anew to all the hostility of 
the Meccaites. We cannot follow the author in 
the details of the sufferings which Mohammed 
had now to endure, and the patience with which 
he supported them. Respecting Mohammed's 
nocturnal visit to heaven, Dr. Weil considers 
the marvellous narration as no other than a 
legend invented after his death, and founded on 
the mistaken sense of some passages in the 
Koran, in which Mohammed spoke of a vision, 
and not ofa reality; which may be true, but we 
must observe, that Mohammed spoke equivo- 
cally, whether intentionally or not. The curious 
reader will find a passage from the Koran quoted 
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The third chapter contains the history of 
Mohammed, from his flight till the Battle of 
Bedr. Mohammed once firmly established at 
Medina, thought more of augmenting his tem- 
poral dominions and satiating his vengeance, 
than of propagating his creed. His was no 
longer the religion of peace and suffering. It 
was no longer Allah who menaced unbelievers 
with eternal torments, but Mohammed, who 
arrogated to himself, in the name of God, the 
power of exterminating them. In short, he 
declares himself authorized by Heaven to take 
up arms against his enemies. But unprepared as 
yet for open war, he contents himself with the 
plunder of the caravans of Mecca. Dr. Weil treats 
with great lenity these marauding excursions, 
finding some excuse for them in the prevailing 
habits of his time ;—what he cannot pardon, 
however, is the desecration of the sacred months, 
the violation of an unabrogated law, and his 
sending forth an expedition, which he at first 
disavowed and afterwards endeavoured to justify. 
This passage in his life tends so much to the 
elucidation of Mohammed’s character, that we 
shall translate the words of our author :— 


Mohammed desired Abd Allah Ibn Jash, to 
come to him, and told him, with eight, or as some 
say twelve, men, who were formerly under the com- 
mand of Obeida, to take the road to South Arabia. 
In order to avoid all discussion, or difficulties that 
might be started, as to carrying on a war during the 
holy month Rajab, for such it was, perhaps also to 
insure the more obedience in the undertaking of so 
dangerous a mission, he gave him, instead of verbal 
instructions, a sealed letter, which he enjoined him 
to open on the third day of his journey, and bestowed 
on him as the price of his services, or rather as a 
bribe, the honourable distinction of Commander of 
the Faithful (Emir Al Mo’menin), a title which after- 
wards Omar was the first califf who assumed. Abd 
Allah complied with the will of the prophet, and 
when on the third day he broke the seal of the letter, 
he found therein an order to repair with his com- 
panions in arms to the Valley of Nachla, that lay 
between Mecca and Taif, and there to lay wait for the 
caravan of the Koreishites. Abd Allah communi- 
cated to his comrades the contents of this letter, and 
inquired who would follow him: for, added he, the 
Prophet has expressly enjoined me not to force the 
inclinations of any one: as far as concerns myself, 
I am resolved, even if I must do so alone, to execute 
the commands of the messenger of God. He there- 
upon continued on his way and all his followers with 
him. But a camel, on which rode two of his soldiers 
(Saad and Otba), went astray on the road; they, on 
that account, remained behind to look for it, whilst 
Abd Allah, and the remaining six or ten men, pursued 
their journey towards the Valley of Nachla. Having 
reached their destination, they saw the camels of the 
Koreishites laden with cubebs, leather, and other 
wares, pass along under the guard of only four men. 
Abd Allah followed at some distance in their rear 
until they made halt, and perceiving that he excited 
their suspicions, caused one of his number to cut 
close his hair, and go a round-about way to meet 
them, so that they believed him to be a pilgrim, who 
had returned from fulfilling the rite of Umra. Whilst, 
however, anticipating no danger, and trusting to the 
sanctity of the month Rajab, they neglected all 
further precautions for their safety, Abd Allah fell 
upon them with his band, killed one ofthem (he was 
the first Arab who fell by the hand of a Mussulman), 
made two others prisoners, and only the fourth 
escaped, and sought for help. This, }owever, came 
too late, for Abd Allah, with his two prisoners and 
his booty, lost no time in returning to Medina, which 
he reached in safety. The first news of the desecra- 
tion of the holy month caused such discontent even 
among the Mussulmans in Medina,chat Mohammed, 
dissatisfied with himself,endeavoured to lay the blame 
on Abd Allah, telling him that he had not com- 
manded him to shed blood duriag the holy month, 
and refused to accept the fifth part of the booty 
offered. But as these brave soldiers were much 
blamed, and although Mohammed said they had ex- 
ceeded his instructions, it vent abroad through all 
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Arabia, that Mussulmans sanctioned robbery and 
murder during the holy month; nay, more, that 
Mohammed, utterly to destroy the commerce of the 
people of Mecca, grudged them four secure months 
in the year: then appeared the following verse from 
the Koran, “They will ask you (so spoke God to 
Mohammed) about the holy month (namely), about 
waging war in it: answer, war is a grievous thing, 
but to withhold men from the path of God, to disown 
him, and to drive away the faithful from his holy 
temple, is a far greater sin in the eyes of God; revolt 
(against him) is worse than murder, therefore you 
shall not cease from battle till they renounce their 
faith if they can. He, however, among you who 
becomes an apostate and dies an unbeliever, his works, 
both in this world and that to come, are of no avail, 
and he shall be among the companions (Gefahrten) 
of hell, in which he shall abide for ever.” After the 
circulation of this verse Mohammed took his share 
of the plunder. He demanded of the Koreishites 
eighty okk of silver as a ransom for the two prisoners ; 
one of them, however, was converted to Islam, the 
other he did not send back to Mecca until Saad and 
Otba had arrived in Medina. 

It is out of our power to follow Dr. Weil 
through the succeeding chapters, which contain 
all the memorable actions of Mohammed, as 
well public as private, from the affair at Bedr 
till his death. The last chapter embodies 
all that Dr. Weil has been able to collect 
respecting the Koran and the character of Mo- 
hammed. In his external appearance, and the | 
simplicity of his private life, Dr. Weil depicts | 
Mohammed a as he is represented by 
Gagnier, but differs from his predecessors re- | 
——- the courage of Mohammed. He con- 
siders him to have been absolutely wanting | 
in active courage, and only endowed with a | 
great inflexibility of purpose, and a passive | 
bravery. Respecting the Koran, Dr. Weil re- | 
lates the manner in which it was collected by | 
Abu Bekr and Othman, and comes to a con- 
clusion that many parts are lost. This supposi- 
tion rests upon an ancient tradition derived 
from Omar, who declared one day that the 
Koran contained an injunction, that a woman 
taken in adultery should be stoned to death; 
whereas, no such injunction is to be found 
therein. Dr. Weil also attributes some inter- 
polations to Abu Bekr; for in a —- of 
Sirét Ar-rasul, it is said that “‘on Omar's being 
unwilling to believe in the death of Mohammed, 
Abu Bekr proved it to him by the quotation of 
a verse of the Koran, unknown to all the world ;” 
whereas we find this very verse, together with 
many others predictive of the death of Moham- 
med, in the Koran. The manner in which the 
fragments of the Koran were put together, ex- 
plains to the reader the numberless contradic- 
tions and the want of order which are found in 
that volume: for instance, Mohammed at first 
pointed out Jerusalem as the place towards which 
to turn in prayer, but when he abandoned all 
hope of the conversion of the Jews and Christians, 
he, thinking to please the Pagans, put Mecca 
in its place. Not less remarkable are the want 
of chronological order, and the repetitions ob- 
servable in the Koran, and we are tempted to 
believe, that Zeid, who was charged by Abu 
Bekr with editing the work, performed the 
office in a very slovenly manner, and put to- 
gether the scattered materials as they came to 
hand, withoui troubling himself much with the 
epoch of their publication, their repetitions, or 
contradictions. 

These contradictions, according to Dr. Weil, 
would have bem more numerous still, had not 
Mohammed himself suppressed his earlier works, 
and commanded those who had learned them 
by heart to forgetthem. This will explain how 
it is that the word Koran figures in the oldest 
chapters. Dr. Weil considers that the most 








ancient of these a bore a strong re- 
semblance to those o: 


ihe poets and soothsayers 








(Kahen); that Mohammedintentionally changed 
his style, and adopted that of the prophets. On 
this subject he says,— 


The names of Poet, Soothsayer, and Possessed, 
(Besessener) with which Mohammed was mocked by 
the Meccaites, may have induced him not only to 
put some check on his glowing imagination, but also 
to adopt a style of writing to distinguish him from 
the Seers of his own country, and hence, in all pro- 
bability, arose the difference between the earlier and 
later Surats, not only as regards their matter but 
their manner. In proportion, however, as Moham- 
med changed his style, he became less and less poeti- 
cal. His periods grew longer and longer, his rhythm 
more sparing, studied and hard; and before leaving 
Mecca, the style of the Koran sunk down into a heavy 
prose, disfigured rather than ornamented by the repe- 
tition dragged in at the end of every verse of “ God 
is gracious—May ye be enlightened—God is omnis- 
cient—Heavy punishment awaits the Sinner,” &c. 
The striking diversity of style observable in the Surats 
of Mecca and Medina, may also be accounted for as 
well by the changes that had taken place in his own 
mind, spiritually, as by the alteration of his temporal 
circumstances after his return from his flight. Whilst 
he had constantly before his eyes the idolatries of 
Mecca, Mohammed was impressed with such a lively 
conception of, and belief in one allmighty and all- 
wise Allah, that his thoughts not only became 


| elevated and sublime, but his language original and 


figurative, his expressions noble and powerful, God's 
creative power laid open to his poetic spirit all the 
wonders of Nature. The Earth with all it brings 


| forth—Heaven with its glittering worlds—the inter- 
| minable ocean, were depicted as the works of one 
| Supreme Being. * * In the following verses, even 


if they possess no extraordinary claim to originality, 
who can fail to recognize a spirit at once pious and 
impressed with a firm persuasion of a deity ? “God 
splits the seed and the kernel, brings life out of 
death, and death out of life. This is (the true) God, 
how can ye be so dull of comprehension? He it is 
who causes the morning red to break forth—has ap- 
pointed the night for rest—the sun and moon for the 
reckoning of time. These are the dispensations of 
the Most High—the Allwise. He has created the 
stars as a guide in the darkness overthe dry land and 
the sea. Such clear and indisputable signs has he 
given to the Intelligent. He it is who has made 
you all from one man, and allotted you a secure 
resting place. Those who reflect aright on these 
things find a sure sign therein. He it is who sends 
down the waters from Heaven, that make to sprout 
forth plants of all kinds, all verdant things, thickly 
growing corn, palm trees with heavily-laden branches, 
vineyards, olive grounds and gardens with pome- 
granates of all sorts. Observe only how these fruits 
grow and ripen, they are signs enough for a faithful 
people.” 

Equally rich materials for the developement 
of his a talents does Mohammed find 
in his lessons on the justice of God, which 
close with the last Judgment, Paradise, and 
Hell. Here his imagination revels in, and 
broods over, all that he had collected from the 
Talmud, and he dilates with equal satisfaction 
on the infinite torments that await the sinner, 
and in the description of the enjoyments and 
raptures that are to be the portion of true 
= mal On these topics, however, he shows 
less of grandeur and sublimity, from his entering 
too much into details, and dipping his pencil 
too deeply in sensual colours. After having 
cited, in proof of this last remark, the Resurrec- 
tion as painted in the Koran, Dr. Weil goes on 
to say :-— 

The histories and legends of the old prophets bor- 
rowed from the Jews and Christians furnish no in- 
considerable portion of the Mecca Surats. Moham- 
med by these entertaining narratives sought partly 
to amuse the people and partly to carry out and ex- 
pound his mission; but his principal object was, by 
the example of the fate of earlier unbelieving nations, 
to warn the idolators of Mecca against the wrath of 
Heaven. This portion of the Koran which may be 
mostly dated from the last five years of his residence 
in that city, contains, indeed, here and there passages 





of much beauty, but on the whole exhibits a great 
falling off of poetical power, and betrays a might 
effort to make himself master of the substance 4 
whatever heterogeneous materials he could Collect 
from Jew and Christian. While, however, durin 
his first stay in Mecca, the poetical, and during he 
last the prophetic element predominated, so in Me. 
dina, where he was no longer a persecuted innovator 
but at the head of a political and religious party, the 
oratorical style most prevailed. Mohammed pe 
indeed, as great an orator as a poet, but the positive 
which is the province of the one, did not leave him 
free space as the other. He was obliged, too, from a 
daily increasing want of confidence in himself, and 
belief in his prophetic mission, whenever he wished 
more than ordinarily to raise his ideas, to substitute 
artistical flourishes for the involuntary expression of 
his feelings, empty sophisms for deep-felt truths ; and 
one may mark well from his manner of writing, that 
his thoughts no longer sprung from an enthusiastic 
imagination, but were the produce of a cold and calcu. 
lating understanding. Polemics with the Jews, and 
half-and-half Jews, and Christians of Arabia, were 
not so easily carried on, as with the heathens of 
Mecca. * * But at this time he was no longer a weak 
sinner whom God had been forced so frequently by 
his admonitions to warn not to quit the right path,no 
longer a mere prophet sent to bring back Jew and 
Christian to the natural religion of Abraham ; no, he 
now set himself up as a political and religious 
lawgiver, the last and the most permanent that God 
had sent to mankind. Now, therefore, from the fear 
of betraying himself, not only when he treated of 
actual circumstances, but even when he reverted to 
earlier themes, no longer following the dictates of his 
own heart, and letting his language take its natural 
course, he was obliged to calculate and weigh every 
word beforehand. 

Dr. Weil then proceeds to draw up a sum- 
mary of the character of Mohammed. 

In Medina, he showed himself no longer a patient 
sufferer, but an all-powerful actor ; his ordinances, no 
less than his conduct, stamped him for a weak, 
sionate, inconsistent, artful indeed, but short-sighted 
man and legislator. First he flatters the Jews and 
seeks to win them over by various concessions ; then 
he revokes all that he had done in their favour, and 
becomes their bitter enemy. Some he pardoned 
from fear of Abd Allah, others he allowed to be 
butchered in the name of God. To-day he sets limits 
to polygamy—to-morrow, also in the name of God, 
he himself oversteps the appointed bounds. Were 
any one assassinated or maimed, by the consent of 
the relatives the culprit was permitted to expiate 
his crime with money ; whilst no mercy was shown to 
the thief, who lost his hand for his offence. Inthe 
most critical moments of his public and private life, 
he suffered himself to be biassed, contrary to his own 
better reason, by the opinion of others; as at Ohed 
where he engaged the enemy against his will ; at the 
siege of Medina, where he wished to conclude a 
separate treaty of peace ; and at Taif, where, according 
to some accounts, he gave orders for storming the 
place, though he well knew that it could be attended 
with no favourable result. The strongest proof, how- 
ever, of the weakness of his character is, that he died 
without naming his successor, and thus as it were 
prepared the overthrow of an empire, of which he 
had been the founder. It was very possible that he 
could not make up his mind as to the succession. 
His heart probably leaned towards Ali, the husband 
of his beloved daughter—his understanding to Abu 
Bekr, who was not only better fitted to govern, than 
the all too-open-hearted and worthy Ali, but was 
supported (in his pretensions) by the powerful Omar. 
Mohammed, without any extraordinary gifts of the 
spirit, might in Mecca have been acknowledged by 
many as a prophet, because the faith that he preached 
was a vast improvement on the gross idolatrous wor- 
ship there practised. His prepossessing person, his 
distinguished eloquence, his unexampled liberality, his 
self-sacrifice for his friends, and his protection and 
support of the poor, of slaves, and of exiles, must 
have swelled the number of his retainers, and made 
them passive instruments of his will. But if such 
were the sources of his influence in Mecca, he owed 
the extension of his power in Medina to his near 
relationship with the Ausites, to the prospect of the 


booty to be gained under his banner, the want of 
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unity among the Arabs themselves, to his flattery and 
artifices, rather than to a real greatness of mind, 
warlike talents, or personal bravery. No means were 
aishonourable in his eyes, by which he could over- 
yeach an enemy, or sow dissension among his adver- 
saries. The main secret of his success consisted in 
his consummate art ; for, making it his business to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all that transpired far 
and near, he was enabled to take his foes by surprise, 
and such was the mystery in which he enwrapped his 

Jans, that only on one occasion, during the campaign 
of Tabuk, did he communicate them to his own 
followers. By these means, before the end of his 
career, the most remote Arab tribes submitted them- 
gelves to his rule. 

At the same time that Dr. Weil exposes the 
vices and defects in the character of Mohammed, 
he does justice to him in other respects, and 
thus concludes :— 

The doctrine of a Supreme Being, and the high 
destination of man, which Mohammed disseminated 
over a land sunk in the grossest idolatry, and almost 
without a conception of the immortality of the soul, 
must, in despite of his defects and weaknesses, re- 
eoncile us to him; the rather, because his own life 
exercised no disadvantageous influence on the con- 
yerts to his faith ; for, far from holding himself up 
asan example to his followers, he wished to be re- 
garded, and was, indeed, ever more and more regarded 
as a person privileged by God himself to overstep all 
established laws. We must, indeed, be unjust or 
blinded by prejudice, not to acknowledge that his 
people were indebted to him for very many truths, 
blessings, and virtues. He united in the belief of 
one God and one brotherhood, the innumerable 
hostile tribes of Arabia; he substituted for arbitrary 
self-government, for redress of injuries by violence or 
bloodshed, an appeal to justice, which laid the foun- 
dation-stone of all the laws of the Islamite Empire ; 
he limited blood-revenge (Blut-rache), which, before 
his time, was carried down to the remotest generations, 
to the individual convicted before the judges of his 
crime, Mohammed deserves, in an especial manner, 
the gratitude of the fair sex , for not only did he put an 
end to the barbarous custom, then prevalent, of female 
children being murdered at their birth by their own 
fathers, but protected widows against the next of kin 
of their deceased husband, by whom they were con- 
sidered as heir-looms; and women in general against 
ill treatment by their husbands. He set bounds to 
polygamy; inasmuch as he limited the faithful to four 
wives, instead of eight or ten, as had been the custom 
before his time, particularly in Medina; and even 
this smaller number was only allowed to such as had 
the means of supporting them respectably. He forbade 
also that one should be preferred above the rest; 
and this law was so difficult to observe, that very 
few men could take more than one. * * Slaves, 
also, though slavery was not altogether abolished by 





Mohammed, found in the Koran many ordinances in | 
their favour. Their emancipation is represented as | 
awork pleasing to God, as an expiation for many | 
transgressions, and their equality with the free in the 

eyes of God distinctly affirmed. Nor were the poor | 
forgotten ; for not only does the Koran contain re- | 
peated admonitions to charity, but provision is made | 
for them by a formal tax, as well as by a stipulated 
share of the booty and tribute. By the prohibition 
of gaming, wine and other intoxicating liquors, many 
crimes and misdemeanors, not to speak of quarrels 
and broils, were repressed. Cruelty, pride, arrogance, 
lying, extravagance, avarice, ostentation, and other 
vices that debase human nature and disturb the peace 
of society, were, in energetic terms, denounced as un- 
godly. Philanthropy, humility, forbearance, integrity, 
chastity in word and deed, and, before all, truth and 
honesty, were enjoined as the first and greatest of 
virtues. Thus, if we do not acknowledge Mohammed 
to have been a true prophet, because he adopted for- 
cible and unlawful means for the propagation of his 
faith ; if he was fallible and weak, and set himself 
above his own laws ; and if, in spite of his declaration 
that God might substitute a better revelation for his, 
he styled himself the seal of the prophets ; yet inas- 
much as he planted the finest precepts of the Old and 
New Testament among a people unenlightened by a 
creed, Mohammed, even in the eyes of unbelievers in 
Islam, must still be considered as a messenger of God. 








Ned Myers ; or, a Life before the Mast. Edite 
by J. Fenimore Cooper. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Mr. Cooper vouches for the genuineness of this 
book, which contains the adventures of an old 
shipmate, recently told to the American novel- 
ist, and set down, as nearly as possible, in the 
language of the narrator. Together with the 
charm, we find in it some of the tediousness of 
a true tale; and, compared with young Dana’s 
book, this can rank but as second in the ma- 
rine library. We are sorry for the frequent 
shipwrecks of Ned Myers; we pity him for so 
paety getting into scrapes from his passion 
or drink—and are glad when that demon is at 
last exorcised ; but we care little for the man. 
He is rude, unkempt, careless: displaying more 
than one indication of the true sailor’s indiffer- 
ence, so finely pointed out by Charles Lamb, 
when descanting on the character of Ben, in 
Congreve’s ‘ Love for Love.’ There is little in 
him “ rich or strange,” and his confessions will 
be alone found interesting as a tale of adven- 
ture, not of character. That sea truth, however, 
is stranger than sea fiction, we have ample 
warrant for asserting. Take, for instance, the 
following scenes on board the Scourge, an Ame- 
rican schooner of war, one of a fleet out against 
Sir James Yeo’s squadron. Coil it up as we 
will, “the yarn” is of the longest.— 

“ It was a lovely evening, not a cloud visible, and 
the lake being as smooth as a looking-glass. The 
English fleet was but a short distance to the north- 
ward of us: so near, indeed, that we could almost 
count their ports. They were becalmed, like our- 
selves, and a little scattered. We took in our sweeps, 
as ordered, laying them athwart the deck, in readi- 
ness to be used when wanted. The vessels ahead 
and astern of us were, generally, within speaking 
distance. Just as the sun went below the horizon, 
George Turnblat, a Swede, who was our gunner, 
came to me, and said he thought we ought to 
secure our guns; for we had been cleared for action 
all day, and the crew at quarters. We were still 
at quarters, in name; but the petty officers were 
allowed to move about, and as much licence was 
given to the people as was wanted. I answered, 
that I would gladly secure mine, if he would get an 
order for it ; but, as we were still at quarters, and 
there lay John Bull, we might get a slap at him in 
the night. On this the gunner said he would go aft, 
and speak to Mr. Osgood on the subject. He did so, 
but met the captain (as we always called Mr. Os- 
good) at the break of the quarter-deck. When 
George had told his errand, the captain looked at 
the heavens, and remarked that the night was so 
calm, there could be no great use in securing the 
guns, and the English were so near we should cer- 
tainly engage, if there came a breeze; that the men 
would sleep at their quarters, of course, and would 
be ready to take care of their guns; but that he 
might catch a turn with the side-tackle-falls around 
the pommelions of the guns, which would be suffi- 
cient. He then ordered the boatswain to call all 


| hands aft to the break of the quarter-deck.” 


There was a pilot on board, who used to keep 
a look-out occasionally, to make matters more 
secure.— 

“ The schooner, at this time, was under her main- 
sail, jib, and fore-top sail. The foresail was brailed, 
and the foot stopped, and the flying-jib was stowed. 
None of the halyards were racked, nor sheets stop- 
pered. This was a precaution we always took, on 
account of the craft’s being so tender. We first 
spliced the main brace, and then got our suppers, 
eating between the guns, where we generally messed, 
indeed. One of my messmates, Tom Goldsmith, 
was captain of the gun next to me, and as we sat 
there finishing our suppers, I says to him, ‘Tom, 
bring up that rug that you pinned at Little York, 
and that will do for both of us to stow ourselves away 
under.’ Tom went down and got the rug, which was 
an article for the camp that he had laid hands on, 
and it made us a capital bed-quilt. As all hands 
were pretty well tired, we lay down with our heads 


soon asleep, as sound as if lying in the bed of a king. 

How long my nap lasted, or what took place in the 

interval, I cannot say. I awoke, however, in con- 

sequence of large drops of rain falling on my face. 

Tom Goldsmith awoke at the same moment. When 

I opened my eyes, it was so dark I could not see the 

length of the deck. I arose and spoke to Tom, tell- 

ing him it was about to rain, and that I meant to go 

down and get a nip, out of a little stuff we kept in 

our mess-chest ; and that I would bring up the bottle 

if he wanted a taste. Tom answered, * This is no- 
thing ; we're neither pepper nor salt.” One of the 

black men spoke, and asked me to bring up the 

bottle, and give him a nip, too. All this took half a 
minute, perhaps. I now remember to have heard a 
strange rushing noise to windward as I went towards 
the forward hatch, though it made no impression on 
me at the time. We had been lying between the star- 

board guns, which was the weather side of the vessel, 
if there were any weather side to it, there not being 
a breath of air, and no motion to the water; and I 
passed round to the larboard side, in order to find 
the ladder, which led up in that direction. The hatch 
was so small that two men could not pass at a time, 
and I felt my way to it, in no haste. One hand was 
on the bitts, and a foot was on the ladder, when a 
flash of lightning almost blinded me. The thunder 
came at the next instant, and with it a rushing of 
winds that fairly smothered the clap. The instant I 
was aware there was a squall, I sprang for the jib- 
sheet. Being captain of the forecastle, I knew where 
to find it, and throw it loose at a jerk. In doing this, 
I jumped on a man named Leonard Lewis, and 
called on him to lend me a hand. I next let fly the 
larboard, or lee top-sail-sheet, got hold of the clew- 
line, and, assisted by Lewis, got the clew half up. 
All this time I kept shouting to the man at the wheel 
to put his helm ‘hard down.’ The water was now 
up to my breast, and I knew the schooner must go 
over. Lewis had not said a word, but I called out to 
him to shift for himself, and belaying the clew-line, 
in hauling myself forward of the foremast, I received 
a blow from the jib-sheet that came near breaking 
my left arm. I did not feel the effect of this blow 
at the time, though the arm has since been operated 
on, to extract a tumour produced by this very injury. 
All this occupied less than a minute. The flashes 
of lightning were incessant, and nearly blinded me, 
Our decks seemed on fire, and yet I could see no- 
thing. I heard no hail, no order, no call; but the 
schooner was filled with the shrieks and cries of the 
men to leeward, who were lying jammed under the 
guns, shot-boxes, shot, and other heavy things that 
had gone down as the vessel fell over. The starboard 
second gun, from forward, had capsized, and come 
down directly over the forward hatch, and I caught 
a glimpse of a man struggling to get past it. Appre- 
hension of this gun had induced me to drag myself 
forward of the mast, where I received the blow men- 
tioned. I succeeded in hauling myself up to wind- 
ward, and in getting into the schooner’s fore-chan- 
nels. Here I met William Deer, the boatswain, and 
a black boy of the name of Philips, who was the 
powder-boy of our gun. ‘ Deer, she’s gone!’ I said. 
The boatswain made no answer, but walked out on 
the fore-rigging, towards the mast-head. He pro- 
bably had some vague notion that the schooner’s 
masts would be out of water if she went down, and 
took this course as the safest. ‘The boy was in the 
chains the last I saw of him. I now crawled aft, on 
the upper side of the bulwarks, amid a most awful 
and infernal din of thunder, and shrieks, and daz- 
zling flashes of lightning; the wind blowing all the 
while like a tornado. When I reached the port of 
my own gun, I put a foot in, thinking to stop on the 
muzzle of the piece; but it had gone to leeward with 
all the rest, and I fell through the port, until I brought 
up with my arms. I struggled up again, and conti- 
nued working my way aft. As I got abreast of the 
main-mast, I saw some one had let run the halyards. 
I soon reached the beckets of the sweeps, and found 
four in them. I could not swim a stroke, and it 
crossed my mind to get one of the sweeps to keep 
me afloat. In striving to jerk the becket clear, it 
parted, and the forward ends of the four sweeps 
rolled down the schooner’s side into the water. This 
caused the other ends to slide, and all the sweeps got 
away from me. I then crawled quite aft, as far as 
the fashion-piece. The water was pouring down the 





on shot-boxes, and soon went to sleep. * * I was 
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cabin companion-way, like a sluice; and as I stood, 
for an instant, on the fashion-piece, I saw Mr. Os- 
good, with his head and part of his shoulders through 
one of the cabin windows, struggling to get out. He 
must have been within six feet of me. I saw him 
but a moment, by means of a flash of lightning, and 
I think he must have seen me. At the same time, 
there was a man visible on the end of the main- 
boom, holding on by the clew of the sail. I do not 
know who it was. This man probably saw me, and 
that I was about to spring; for he called out, * Don’t 
jump overboard! —don’t jump overboard! The 
schooner is righting.” 

Well it was for Myers that he gave himself 
no time to weigh this advice :— 

“Tt came across me that if the schooner should 
right she was filled, and must go down, and that she 
might carry me with her in the suction. I made a 
spring, therefore, and fell into the water, several feet 
from the place where I had stood. It is my opinion 
the schooner sunk as I left her. I went down some 
distance myself, and when I came up to the surface, 
I began to swim vigorously for the first time in my 
life. I think I swam several yards, but of course 
will not pretend to be certain of such a thing, at such 
a moment, until I felt my hand hit something hard. 
I made another stroke, and felt my hand pass down 
the side of an object that I knew at once was a 
clincher-built boat. I belonged to this boat, and I 
now recollected that she had been towing astern. 
Until that instant I had not thought of her, but thus 
was I led in the dark to the best possible means of 
saving my life. I made a grab at the gunwale, and 
caught it in the stern-sheets. Had I swam another 
yard, I should have passed the boat and missed her 
altogether! I got in without any difficulty, being all 
alive and much excited. My first look was for the 
echooner. She had disappeared, and I supposed she 
was just settling under water. It rained as if the 
tlood-gates of heaven were opened, and it lightened 
awfully. It did not seem to me that there was a 
breath of air, and the water was unruffled, the effects 
of the rain excepted. All this I saw, as it might be, 
ataglance, But my chief concern was to preserve 
my own life. I was cockswain of this very boat, and 
had made it fast to the taffrail that same afternoon, 
with a round turn and two half-hitches, by its best 
painter. Of course I expected the vessel would drag 
the boat down with her, for I had no knife to cut the 
painter. There was a gang-board in the boat, how- 
ever, which lay fore and aft, and I thought this 
might keep me afloat until some of the fleet should 
pick me up. To clear this gang-board, then, and 
get it into the water, was my first object. I ran for- 
ward to throw off the lazy-painter that was coiled on 
its end, and in doing this I caught the boat's painter 
in my hand, by accident. A pull satisfied me that it 
was all clear! Some one on board must have cast 
oft this painter, and then lost his chance of getting 
into the boat by an accident. At all events, I was 
safe, and I now dared to look about me. My only 
chance of seeing was during the flashes; and these 
left me almost blind. I had thrown the gang-board 
into the water, and I now called out to encourage 
the men, telling them I was in the boat. I could 
hear many around me, and, occasionally, I saw the 
heads of men struggling in the lake. There being 
no proper place to scull in, I got an oar in the after 
rullock, and made out to scull a little in that fashion. 
I now saw a man quite near the boat; and, hauling 
in the oar, made a spring amidships, catching this 
poor fellow by the collar. He was very near gone; 
and I had a great deal of difficulty in getting him 
in over the gunwale. Our joint weight brought the 
boat down so low, that she shipped a good deal of 
water. This turned out to be Leonard Lewis, the 
young man who had helped me to clew up the fore- 
topsail, Te could not stand, and spoke with difii- 
culty. I asked him to crawl aft, out of the water ; 
which he did, lying down in the stern-sheets. I now 
looked about me, and heard another; leaning over 
the gunwale, I got a glimpse of a man, struggling, 
quite near the boat. I caught him by the collar, too; 
and had to drag him in very much in the way I had 
done with Lewis. This proved to be Lemuel Bryant, 
the man who had been wounded by a hot shot, at 
York, as already mentioned, while the commodore 
was on board us. His wound had not yet healed, 
but he was less exhausted than Lewis. He could 








not help me, however, lying down in the bottom of 
the boat, the instant he was able. For a few mo- 
ments, I now heard no more in the water, and I 
began to scull again. By my calculation I moved a 
few yards, and must have got over the spot where 
the schooner went down. Here, ir the flashes, I saw 
many heads, the men swimming in confusion, and at 
random. By this time little was said, the whole 
scene being one of fearful struggling and frightful 
silence. It still rained ; but the flashes were less 
frequent, and less fierce. They told me, afterwards, 
in the squadron, that it thundered awfully ; but I 
cannot say I heard a clap after I struck the water. 
The next man caught the boat himself. It was a 
mulatto, from Martinique, who was Mr. Osgood’s 
steward, and I helped him in. He was much ex- 
hausted, though an excellent swimmer; but alarm 
nearly deprived him of his strength. He kept say- 
ing, ‘Oh! Masser Ned—Oh! Masser Ned!’ and 
lay down in the bottom of the boat, like the two 
others; I taking care to shove him over to the lar- 
board side, so asto trim our small craft. I kept 
calling out, to encourage the swimmers, and presently 
I heard a voice, saying, * Ned, I’m here, close by you.” 
This was Tom Goldsmith, a messmate, and the very 
man under whose rug I had been sleeping at quarters. 
He did not want much help, getting in, pretty much, 
by himself. IT asked him if he were able to help me. 
‘Yes, Ned,’ he answered, ‘I'll stand by you to the 
last; what shall I do?’ I told him to take his tar- 
paulin, and to bail the boat, which, by this time, was 
athird full of water. This he did, while I sculled a 
little a-head. ‘Ned,’ says Tom, ‘she’s gone down 
with her colours flying, for her pennant came near 
getting a round turn about my body, and carrying 
me down with her. Davy has made a good haul 
and he gave us a close shave; but he did'nt get you 
and me.’ In this manner did this thoughtless sailor 
express himself, as soon as rescued from the grasp of 
death !”” 

Till now, with the presumption of landsmen, 
we have ever and anon asked whether Mr. 
Cooper had not made the most of the terrors 
and surprises of the deep, for the sake of scenic 
effect. With such an example as the above in 
our memory, we dare not hint such a thing 
again. The book abounds in like scenes, though 
few so graphically set forth. 





Anahuac and Rocky Mountains, and in the 
Oregon Territory. By Thomas J, Farnham. 
New York, Greeley & M‘Elrath. 

Mr. Farnham is one of the fervent pilgrims 





returned from the farthest West—that paradise | 


of estates without bounds, revenue without 
taxes, and society without laws. We confess 
that on first looking into his journal, we felt 
reluctant to follow one so apparently head- 
strong, so full of words, and so pugnacious, for 


: a SS 
sides himself) from the town of Independence, 
which stands at the furthest limit of civilization, 
on the south-western bank of the Missouri, 
whence the track of the traders leads across the 
rivers Osage and Arkansas to Santa 
Mexico. ‘That town has some claim to 
as having been the first seat of the Mormons, or 
Mormonites, west of the Mississippi. We long 
since gave an account of these fanatics—(see 
Athen. No. 701), and of the origin of their 
prophetic book. We shall therefore here con- 
fine ourselves to a glance at the suffering and 
downfall of these “latter-day saints,” as they 
style themselves. In accordance with one of 
their prophecies, as our author relates, a band 
of the brethren was organized, called the “ Tribe 
of Dan,” whose duty it was to take and bring 
to “the Lord’s store” any of the Lord’s per- 
sonal estate which they might find in the pos- 
session of the world, and which might be useful 
to the saints in advancing their kingdom. The 
depredations of the tribe of Dan increased to 
such an extent, that at length, in 1838, the 
Governor of Missouri ordered out the troops of 
the State against them, and their leaders were 
lodged in prison. Fanaticism takes the same 
shapes in all quarters of the globe, and it is 
curious to observe the exact parallelism between 
the Mormonites in Missouri, when the magis- 
trate attempted to break open the “ Lord’s brick 
store,” and the White Quakers in Dublin, re- 
cently suffering under proceedings in Chancery. 
In the former case, as our author tells the story, 
“ one of the sisters, in robes of white, accosted 
the man, who was about to force his way into 
the depét of stolen property, and with proper 
solemnity made known, that the Lord of the 
faithful had revealed to Joe, the prophet, that 
every hand raised against that holy structure 
would instantly be withered.” The law took its 
course nevertheless, and stripped the wretched 
Mormonites of all, save their delusions. 

The route across the Osage to the banks of 
the Arkansas, leads at first over fine prairies, 
with here and there a strip of forest; but as the 
latter river is approached, the country assumes 
that desolate appearance which afterwards con- 
tinues westward for many hundred miles. In 
June, the season of our author's journey, the 
summer rains fall on these prairies in storms of 
extraordinary violence, converting the plains 
into quagmires, and swelling the brooks into 
impassable rivers. He observes— 

“It would readily be presumed by those who have 


Fé, in 
notice, 


| a correct idea of the floods of water that the thunder- 
| storms of this region pour upon the rolling prairies, 


he tells us at the outset, that the best title of | 


the United States to the territory of Oregon 
rests on their determination to fight for it. 
Moreover, though he professes to speak plain 
truth for the information of plain men, he runs 
in fact to the extreme limit of affectation and 
conceit. 
extravagance, his style is a perpetual exhibition 
of what may be called the grimace of language, 
or an attempt to convey some shade of meaning, 
together with an indescribable something more. 
Yet, as he advances on his journey, he comes 
to himself. Fatigue, and the increasing number 
of objects of observation, gradually restore him 
to a natural and sober mood, so that by the 
time of his arrival among the Britons in Oregon, 
he has become a reasonable and candid man, 
and we find his narrative, on the whole, to be 
instructive as well as amusing. Mr. Farnham’s 
native good sense breaks out as often as he 
forgets himself, or relaxes in his effort at fine 
writing, and the reader is encouraged to go on 
by these unexpected gleams of sunshine. 

Our author’s narrative commences with the 
starting of his party (sixteen adventurers be- 


that a few miles of the channels of a number of the 
crecks over which the storms pass may be filled to the 
brim in an hour; and that there are phenomena of 


| floods and falls of water occurring in this vast den 


of tempests, such as are found nowhere else. Still, 


| with this evidently true explanation in mind, it was 


To say nothing of ordinary Yankee | 





with some difficulty that I yielded to the evidences 
on the banks of the Little Arkansas, that that stream 
had fallen 15 feet during the last 12 hours. It was 
still too deep for the safety of the pack animals in an 
attempt to ford it in the usual way.” , 

With these difficulties, together with insuf- 
ficiency of food, our traveller and his com- 
panions had to contend. A little further on 
they began also to keep a sharp look-out for 
Indians, as they approached the hunting ground 
of the Pawnees, and of the Caws or Kausaus. 
Of the abodes of the latter we have the following 
description :— 

“We crossed the Pawnee Fork, and visited the 
Caw Camp. 
bushes inserted into the ground, twisted together at 
the top, and covered with the buffalo hides that they 
had been gathering for their winter lodges. Meat 
was drying in every direction. It had been cut i 
long narrow strips, wound around sticks standing up- 
right in the ground, or laid over a rick of wicker-work, 
under which slow firesare kept burning. The stench, 











Their wigwams were constructed of 
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and the squalid appearance of the women and chil- 
dren, were not sufficiently interesting to detain us 

. and we travelled on for the buffalo which were 
hellowing over the hills in advance of us. There 
appeared to be about 1,500 souls: they were almost 
naked; and filthy as swine. They make a yearly 
hunt to this region in the spring—lay ina large 
quantity of dried meat—return to their own territory 
in harvest time—gather their beans and corn, make 
the buffalo hides, taken before the hair is long enough 
for robes, into conical tents ; and thus prepare for a 
long and jolly winter. They take with them, on 
these hunting excursions, all the horses and mules 
belonging to the tribe, that can be spared from the 
labour of their fields upon the Konzas river—go south 
till they meet the buffalo—build their distant wig- 
wams, and commence their labour. This is divided 
in the following manner between the males, females, 
and children: The men kill the game. The women 
dress and dry the meat, and tan the hides. The in- 
struments used in killing vary with the rank and 
wealth ofeach individual. The high chief hasa lance, 
with a handle six feet and a blade three feet in length. 
This in hand, mounted on a fleet horse, he rides 
boldly to the side of the flying buffalo, and thrusts 
it again and again through the liver or heart of one, 
and then another of the affrighted herd, till his horse 
jsno longer able to keep near them. He is thus 
able to kill five or six, more or less, at a single heat. 
Some of the inferior chiefs also have these lances ; 
but they must all be shorter than that of his Royal 
Darkness. The common Indians use muskets and 
pistols, Rifles are an abomination to them. The 
twisting motion of the ball as it enters—the sharp 
crack when discharged—and the direful singing of 
the lead as it cuts the air, are considered symptomsof 
witchcraft that are unsafe for the red man to meddle 
with, They call them medicines—inscrutable and 
irresistible sources of evil. The poorer classes still 
use the bow and arrow. Nor is this, in the well-trained 
hand of the Indian, a less effective weapon than those 
already mentioned.—Astride a good horse, beside a 
bellowing band of wild beef, leaning forward upon 
the neck, and drawing his limbs close to the sides of 
his horse, the naked hunter uses his national weapon 
with astonishing dexterity and success. Not unfre- 
quently, when hitting no bones, does he throw his 
arrows quite through the buffalo. * * A cloud of 
squaws that had been hovering in the neighbourhood, 
now hurry up, astride of pack animals—strip off hides 
—cut off the best flesh—load their pack-saddles, 
mount themselves on the top, and move slowly away 
to the camp. The lords of creation have finished 
their day’s labour.—The Jadies cure the meat in the 
manner described above—stretch the hides upon the 
ground, and with a blunt wooden adze hew them into 
leather, * * Thus the Konzas, Kausaus, or Caws lay 
in their annual stores. Unless driven from their 
game by the Pawnees, or some other tribe at enmity 
with them, they load every animal with meat and 
hides about the first of August, and commence the 
march back to their fields, fathers, and wigwams, on 
the Konsas River. This return march must present 
a most interesting scene in savage life—700 or 800 
horses or mules loaded with the spoils of the chase, 
and the children of the tribe holding on to the packs 
with might and main, naked as eels, and shining with 
buffalo grease, their fathers and mothers loaping on 
foot behind, with their guns poised on the left arm, or 
their bows and arrows swung at their backs, ready for 
action, and turning their heads rapidly and anxiously 
for lurking enemies.” 


Besides the wild Indians, these plains present 
another source of danger, not so easily foreseen 
or guarded against. If a panic seizes the herds 
of buffalo grazing around, the traveller may 
be trampled to death. Some stragglers from 
our author's party encountered these animals in 
immense numbers :— 


“Tt appeared that they had found the buffalo trou- 
blesome as soon as night came on; that the bands 
of bulls not unfrequently advanced in great numbers 
within a few feet of them, pawing and bellowing in 
the most threatening manner; that they also lost the 
trail after midnight, and spent the remainder of the 
night in firing upon the buffalo, to keep them from 
Tunning over them. Their situation was indeed 
dangerous in the extreme; for when buffalo become 





enraged, or frightened in any considerable number, 
and commence running, the whole herd start simul- 
taneously, and pursue nearly a right-line course, re- 
gardless of obstacles. So that, had they been fright- 
ened by the Santa Féins, or myself, or any other 
cause, in the direction of my companions, they must 
have trampled them to death. The danger to be 
apprehended from such an event was rendered certain 
in the morning, when we perceived that the whole 
circle of vision was one black mass of these animals, 
What a sea of life—of muscular power—of animal 
appetite—of bestial enjoyment! And if lashed to 
rage by some pervading cause, how fearful the ebbing 
and flowing of its mighty wrath! * * Another storm 
occurred to-night. Its movements were more rapid 
than that of any preceding one which we had expe- 
rienced. In a few moments, after it showed its 
dark outline above the earth, it rolled its pall over 
the whole sky, as if to build a wall of wrath between 
us and the mercies of heaven. The flash of the 
lightning, as it bounded upon the firmament, and 
mingled its thunder with the blast, that came groan- 
ing down from the mountains; the masses of inky 
darkness crowding in wild tumult along, as if anxious 
to lead the leaping bolt upon us—the wild world of 
buffalo, bellowing and starting in myriads, as the 
drapery of this funeral scene of nature, a vast cavern 
of fire was lighted up; the rain roaring and foaming 
like a cataract—all this, a reeling world tottering 
under the great arm of its Maker, no eye could see 
and be unblenched ; no mind conceive, and keep its 
clayed tenement erect.” 

During three days’ journey, the plains, as far 
as the eye could reach, pte a a accord- 
ing to our author's calculation, not less than 
1,350 square miles, were crowded with butfa- 
lo; yet the country had but a scanty covering 
of vegetation, short prickly grass, and several 
species of cactus. While the buffalo were in 
the neighbourhood, famine was banished from 
the expedition; but dissensions took its place. 
Our author thus speaks of a critic in the com- 
pany :— 

“ During the entire day’s march, Shakspeare was 
on the tapis. Door old gentleman’s dust and ashes! 
If there be ears of him about the ugly world, to hear 
his name bandied by boobies, and his immortal verse 
mangled by barbarians in civilized clothing, those 
ears stood erect, and his dust crawled with indig- 
nation, as this savage in nature aad practice, dis- 
charged from his polluted mouth the inspirations of 
his genius.” 

This last sentence will probably remind the 
reader of the late C. Mathews’s impersonation 
of the showman describing the combat between 
the terrier dog and the lion Nero, when the 
latter “switched out his eyes with his tail.” 

The tract lying between the Mississippi and 
the western mountains, and to which our author 
gives the name of the Great Prairie Wilderness, 
has an extent of nearly 1,000 miles in longitude 
and 2,000 in latitude. But, notwithstanding 
the ampleness of its open plains, and the nu- 
merous great rivers which flow through it, it 
holds out but little temptation to settlers. Yet 
our author augurs well for the banks of the river 
Platte. He says that— 

“In years to come, when the Federal Govern- 


ment shall take possession of its Territory West of | 
the Mountains, the banks of this stream will be | 


studded with fortified posts for the protection of 
countless caravans of American citizens emigrating 
thither to establish their abode ; or of those that are 
willing to endure or destroy the petty tyranny of the 
Californian Government, for a residence in that most 
beautiful, productive country. Even now loaded 
wagons can pass without serious interruption from 
the mouth of the Platte to navigable waters on the 
Columbia River in Oregon, and the Bay of San 
Francisco, in California.” 

One of the most valuable portions of Mr. 
Farnham’s volume is his account of the Indians, 
wild as well as semi-civilized, who now dwell 
or wander between the Mississippi and the 
Western Ocean. The half-reclaimed Indians 
form part of that congregation of the Red race, 


nearly 95,000 in number, which the government 
of the United States has established in the tract 
extending from the Missouri to the frontiers of 
Texas. This grand scheme of colonization is 
thus described by our author :— 

“The ‘Indian Territory’ has been selected for 
this purpose. And assuredly if an inexhaustible 
soil, producing all the necessaries of life in greater 
abundance, and with a third less labour than they 
are produced in the Atlantic States, with excellent 
water, fine groves of timber growing by the streams, 
rocky cliffs rising at convenient distances for use 
among the deep ulluvial plains, mines of iron and 
lead ore and coal, lakes and springs and streams of 
salt water, and innumerable quantities of buffalo 
ranging through their lands, are sufficient indica- 
tions that this country isa suitable dwelling-place 
for a race of men which is passing from the savage 
to the civilized condition, the Indian territory has 
been well chosen as the home of these unfortunate 
people. Thither the Government, for the last 
thirty years, has been endeavouring to induce those 
within the jurisdiction of the States to emigrate. 
The Government purchase the land which the emi- 
grating tribes leave —giving them others within 
the Territory ; transport them to their new abode ; 
erect a portion of their dwellings; plough and 
fence a portion of their fields; furnish them teach- 
ers of agriculture, and implements of husbandry, 
horses, cattle, &e.; erect school-houses, and sup- 
port teachers in them the year round ; make pro- 
vision for the subsistence of those who, by reason 
of their recent emigration, are unable to subsist 
themselves; and do every other act of benevolence 
necessary to put within their ability to enjoy, not 
only all the physical comforts that they left behind 
them, but also every requisite facility and encourage- 
ment to become a reasoning, cultivated, and happy 
people.” 

The Americans propose to give the Indians a 
form of government similar to that of the United 
States, and pretend to have hitherto sueceeded 
in the experiment. Our author does not hint 
at any disappointment encountered in the at- 
tempt to change the habits of the Red race, and 
to alter the whole system of Indian life within 
the Indian territory. A fine tract of land on 
the Osage river, about seven miles square, was 
surveyed in 1837, and fixed upon as a suitable 
site for the central government. Some of the 
tribes, as the Choctaws for example, have a 





written constitution, trial by jury, and even a 
kind of parliament wherein they smoke their 
pipes a palaver for the good of the nation. 
Our author, who states all these curious parti- 
culars with minute precision, adds also, that in 





these parliaments, “the journals are kept in the 
| English language; but in the progress of busi- 
| ness are read off in Choctaw.” Without ven- 
| turing to doubt the benevolent intentions of the 
| Federal government towards the red race, we 
| confess that we are somewhat incredulous re- 
| specting the rapid progress of civilization in the 
| Indian territory. We know that the few In- 
| dians (chiefly Senecas) who showed any incli- 
| nation towards industry and a settled life, did 
| not join in the emigration, but remained in the 
| United States, where they are cattle-keepers, 
rarely meddling with agriculture, and totally 
| regardless of political rights. Several savage 
tribes, not easily reclaimable, were forced to 
enrol themselves among the emigrants; and 
besides, the fevers and other diseases consequent 
on change of climate, or, perhaps, the unwhole- 
some waters of the new settlement, must have 
operated unfavourably on the progress of the 
Indian community. 

Our author's party halted at Bent’s Fort, on 
the Arkansas, a trading station belonging to 
merchants whose name it bears. It is situate 
on what may be called the neutral ground of 
many hostile tribes of Indians. The following 
picture will suffice for all these factories in the 
wilderness :— 

“ A trading establishment to be known must be 
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seen. A solitary abode of men, seeking wealth in 
the teeth of danger and hardship, rearing its towers 
over the uncultivated wastes of nature, like an old 
baronial castle that has withstood the wars and de- 
solations of centuries; Indian women tripping 
around its battlements in their glittering mocassins 
and long deer skin wrappers; their children, with 
most perfect forms, and the carnation of the Saxon 
cheek struggling through the shading of the In- 
dian, and chattering now Indian, and now Spanish 
or English; the grave owners and their clerks and 
traders, seated in the shade of the piazza, smoking 
the long native pipe, passing it from one to another, 
drawing the precious smoke into the lungs by short 
hysterical sucks till filled, and then ejecting it 
through the nostrils; or it may be, seated around 
their rude table, spread with coffee or tea, jerked 
buffalo meat, and bread made of unbolted wheaten 
meal from Taos; or, after eating, laid comfortably 
upon their pallets of straw and Spanish blankets, 
and dreaming to the sweet notes of a flute; the 
old trappers, withered with exposure to the rending 
elements, the half-tamed Indian, and half-civilized 
Mexican servants, seated on the ground around a 


large tin pan of dry meat, and a tankard of water, | 


their only rations, relating adventures about the 


shores of Hudson’s Bay, on the rivers Columbia | 


and Mackenzie, in the Great Prairie Wilderness, 
and among the snowy heights of the mountains; 
and delivering sage opinions about the destination 
of certain bands of buffalo; of the distance to the 
Blackfoot country, and whether my wounded man 
was hurt as badly as Bill the mule was, when the 
‘meal party’ was fired upon by the Cumanches; 
present a tolerable idea of everything within its 
walls. And if we add, the opening of the gates 
of a winter’s morning—the cautious sliding in and 
out of the Indians whose tents stand around the 
fort, till the whole area is filled six feet deep with 
their long hanging black locks, and dark watchful 
flashing eyes ; and traders and clerks busy at their 
work; and the patrols walking the battlements 
with loaded muskets; and the guards in the bas- 
tions standing with burning matches by the car- 
ronades ; and when the sun sets the Indians retiring 
again to their camp outside, to talk over their 
newly purchased blankets and beads, and to sing 
and drink and dance ; and the night sentinel on the 
fort that treads his weary watch away; we shall 
present a tolerable view of this post in the season of 
business.” 








| 
The expedition here received an increase in | 


the person of a trapper, (one who traps beaver) 


Dartmouth College, New Hampshire. ‘“ He 
was altogether,’ says our author, “one of the 
most remarkable men I ever knew; a splendid 
gentleman, a finished scholar, a critic on English 
und Roman literature, a politician, a trapper, 
an Indian! His stature was something more 
than six feet; his shoulders and chest were 
broad, and his arms and lower limbs well form- 
ed and very muscular.” That sentiments and 
moral habits are transmitted as certainly as 
physical characters, seems to be proved by the 
fact, that although many young Indians have 
been carefully educated in the United States, 
and have distinguished themselves as scholars 
while young, there is no instance of one of 
them remaining attached to a sedentary life, or 
who has not, on attaining maturity, gone off to 
the wilderness. The love of a wandering life 
is a feeling ‘that grows by that it feeds on.” 
Our author met with trappers of different na- 
tions, French, English, Swiss, and Indian, all 
complaining bitterly of their ill-requited labours, 
yet passionately attached to their pursuits. This 
common passion, however, does not obliterate 
original difference of mood and feeling, as the 
following shows :— 

“ These solitary Frenchmen were apparently very 
happy. Neither hunger nor thirst annoys them, so 
long as they have strength to travel and trap and 
sing. Their camps are always merry, and they cheer 
themselves along the weary march in the wilderness 
with the wild border songs of ‘Old Canada.’ The 





American trappers present a different phase of cha- 
racter.—Habitual watchfulness destroys every frivo- 
lity of mind and action. They seldom smile; the 
expression of their countenances is watchful, solemn 
and determined. ‘They ride and walk, like men 
whose breasts have so long been exposed to the 
bullet and arrow, that fear finds within them no 
resting-place. If a horse is descried in the distance, 
they put spurs to their animals, and are at his side 
at once, as the result may be, for death or life. No 
delay, no second thought, no cringing in their stir- 
rups; but erect, firm, and with a strong arm, they 
seize and overcome every danger ‘or perish,’ say 
they, ‘as white men should,’ fighting promptly and 
bravely.” 

The Anahuac mountains now rose to view, 
80 miles distant, and extending from south to 
north about 100 miles. As far as they were 
visible, they exhibited nothing but a mass of 
snow, towering to a stupendous height. For 
the particulars of the route from the Rocky 
mountains to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
we must refer to our author’s volume. It will 
be sufticient here to state, that westward of those 
mountains, to the distance of 300 or 400 miles, 
the country is a complete desert, in which rain 
seldom falls. The rivers flow in deep rocky 
chasms, and the vegetation on the plains is (to 
use an American phrase) so “sparse,” that a 
horse must be fleet of limb, as our author ex- 
presses it, in order to get food and water the 
same day. Grisly bears, the most formidable of 
the bear kind, are the only inhabitants of this 
forbidding region. Our author’s party, origi- 
nally ill provided, here began to feel the reali- 
ties of famine. It was no consolation to them 
to hear from an experienced trapper, ‘ many’s 
the time that I have starved six or eight days, 
and when | have found meat, have eaten all 
night: that is the custom of the country.”” The 
paths, too, had their difficulties, and knocked 


| up the horses. The passes down the mountains 


were steep and dangerous; the descent in one 
case is described, in true American style, as 
being “ four miles ig aoe rl The fatigues 
and fastings of these deserts did not subdue our 
author’s sanguine temper. Speaking of certain 
springs, near which he dined on “the eighth 
part of a pelican,” he triumphantly predicts, 
that “the magnificence of the scenery in the 


who had received an excellent education in| best routes to them from the States and from 


| the Pacific, the manifest superiority of those 


waters over any others, will cause the Soda 
Springs to be thronged with the gay and fashion- 
able of both sides of the Continent.” 


We now hasten to quit what our author calls 
“the ugly desert,” and conduct him at once to 
Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia, the chief 
establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the western side of the American Continent. 
His examination of the much talked-of territory 
of Oregon appears to us to have been extremely 
hasty and superficial. Having consumed six 
months in the journey to that paradise, he gave 
but six days to the survey of its beauties. It is 
true that he visited the valley of the Willamette, 
which he candidly tells us, “is the only portion 
of Oregon from which grain can to any extent 
become an article of export,” that is to say, the 
only fertile and eligible spot for an agricultural 
settlement, is a valley which would not accom- 
modate one score of ambitious American set- 
tlers. He says, truly enough, that above nine- 
tenths of the territory called Oregon is a dreary 
waste ; of the remainder, by far the greater part 
is a dense forest, of a kind which no one would 
ever think of clearing. The desirable territory, 
therefore, is thus reduced to a few small valleys 
near the Columbia and the sea. The American 


public has been unduly inflamed on the subject 
of the Oregon territory, by the Report of Lieut. 
Wilkes, the commander of a late scientific naval 
expedition, on whose ill-considered looseness of 





expression we have been already obliged to 


animadvert—(see Athen. No. 782). Our author 
appends this report to his volume, but, as a 
lover of truth, prefaces it with the following 
remark :— 

“There is one point only of any importance 
that needs to be named, in regard to which truth 
requires a protest; and that is contained in the 
commander's concluding remarks. It will be seen 
on reference to them, that the agricultural capa. 
bilities of Oregon are placed above those of any 
part of the world beyond the tropics. This is 4 
most surprising conclusion; at war with his own 
account of the several sections which he visited, 
and denied by every intelligent man living in the 
territory.”’ 

Mr. Farnham evidently started on his journey 
an enthusiastic admirer of Oregon, and he does 
not distinctly tell us that his experience got the 
better of his enthusiasm, yet the plain facts 
which he states are certainly not calculated to 
propagate enthusiastic feelings. He tells us, 
too, that there are veteran backwoodsmen who, 
with better opportunities, saw things in a clearer 
light than himself. On his way down to the 
coast he met Paul Richardson ; and what report 
did this ‘ old Yankee woodsman”’ make of the 
country ?— 

* Oregon also came under discussion. Mr. Richard- 
son had travelled over the territory; knew it well; 
it was not as productive as New England; fifteen 
bushels of wheat to the acre was an extraordinary 
crop; corn and potatoes did not yield the seed 
planted; rain fell incessantly five months of the 
year; the remainder was unblessed even with dew ; 
that the Indians and whites residing there had the 
fever and ague, or bilious fever, the year about ; that 
what little of human life was left by these causes 
of destruction, was consumed by musquitoes and 
fleas ; that the Columbia river was unfit for naviga- 
tion—fit only for an Indian fish-pond. Such a 
description of Oregon—the part of the American 
domain represented by traders, trappers, and travel- 
lers as most delightful, beautiful, and productive— 
was astonishing, unlooked for, and discouraging.” 

Speaking of Oregon our author proceeds as 
follows :— 

“During my tarry here, several American citi- 
zens unconnected with the mission, called on me 
to talk of their fatherland, and inquire as to the 
probability that its laws would be extended over 
them. The constantly repeated inquiries were,— 
‘Why are we left without protection in this part 
of our country’s domain? Why are foreigners per- 
mitted to domineer over American citizens, drive 
their traders from the country, and make us as 
dependent on them for the clothes we wear, as are 
their own apprenticed slaves?* I could return no 
answer to these questions, exculpatory of this national 
delinquency, and, therefore, advised them to embody 
their grievances in a petition, and forward it to Con- 
gress. * * Their condition is truly deplorable. 
They are liable to be arrested for debt or crime, and 
conveyed to the jails of Canada! Arrested on 
American territory by British officers, tried by British 
tribunals, imprisoned in British prisons, and hung or 
shot by British executioners! They cannot trade 
with the Indians. For, in that case, the business of 
British subjects is interfered with, who, by way of 
retaliation, will withhold the supplies of clothing, 
household goods, &c., which the settlers have no 
other means of obtaining.” 

Now the tyranny here alluded to is not of a 
olitical character; it is purely mercantile. 
here is nothing to prevent Americans from 

supplying themselves with merchandise, if they 
think fit to do so. American factors, no less 
than English, would refuse supplies to neigh- 
bours who were hurting their trade. As to the 
hardship of being liable to arrest for debt or 
crime, it is obvious that the community would 
be much worse off if its members were exempt 
from it. Both Mr. Farnham and Lieut, Wilkes 
candidly allow that the great superiority of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as traders—for where- 
ever they come they soon drive competitors out 
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of the market—is due, not more to their great 
capital, than to their intelligence, civilization, 
and probity. They are just, and even generous, 
to ah with whom they deal. They take care, 
also, to preserve the fur animals within their 
domain from wanton destruction, whereas these 
animals disappear rapidly from the grounds 
hunted by the American trappers. The illiberal 
mercantile jealousy, therefore, which seeks to 
drive them from the banks of the Columbia, is 
extremely short-sighted; for the flourishing 
trade of Vancouver would quickly and inevitably 
wither in the hands of the rapacious adven- 
turers who hope to seize it. 

We shall conclude with a few words on the 
ifestion of the right to the Oregon territory. 
The Americans claim the coast near the Colum- 
bia through the Spaniards, who were, they say, 
the first discoverers of it. But the Spaniards 
never took possession of that coast, nor made a 
settlement on it; and no jurist ever held that a 
mere right founded on discovery, could be trans- 
ferred by treaty or otherwise. Again: how 
much sophistry lurks in the arbitrary applica- 
cation ofa single name to an immense extent of 
territory! The Americans give the name of 
Oregon to a country extending eight hundred 
miles from north to south, and five hundred 
from east to west. Did the Spanish discoverers 
of the Straits of Fuca ever think of laying claim 
toso vast a territory? ‘Titles to localities may 
certainly be founded on prior discovery, but if 
the nation discovering does not take possession, 
the title falls to the ground. If nations were to 
give attention in such cases to anything but 
vested rights, they would be perpetually involved 
in the chancery of war. The reasonable and 
equitable adjustment of the Oregon question 





would be this: let the disputing nations divide | 


the territory between them, each taking the por- | , _— . : 
| we take some interest, as to join cordially in 


tion which it finds naturally most accessible; let 
us keep the maritime tract, and Jonathan is 
welcome to the other four-fifths. 





On the Expediency of Restoring to the Church 
her Synodical Powers. By J. T. O’Brien, 
D.D., Bishop of Ossory. Seeley. 

We have occasionally noticed the discussion to 

which this pamphlet refers, and therefore shall 





be brief on the present occasion. It is generally | 


known that the Church of England has been vir- 
tually without any government of its own for 
more than a century ; it has no legislative power 


whatever, and its executive power is conse- | 


damage which would otherwise have been 
wrought; and when the flood was past, the 
work was continued, to prevent a recurrence of 
such a disaster. 

In the House of Lords, when this subject was 
discussed, the Archbishop of Dublin illustrated 
the weakness of the “not now” fallacy by the 
example of men who would not build a bridge 
over a stream when the water was low, because 
it was unnecessary, nor when the water was 
high, because the work was dangerous. The 
application of this analogy the Bishop of Os- 
sory denies, but at the same time asserts that 
the water is now high, and that, therefore, the 
attempt to build a bridge must be adjourned 
until it subsides. We wonder that so acute a 
logician did not discover two assumptions in this 
argument which are equally fallacious ; the first 
that the work is now impracticable, which nobody 
admits, and that the danger will pass away of 
its own accord, which everybody denies. 

No one, at this time of day, would dream of 
reviving the Convocation with all its imperfec- 
tions; and all are agreed that any synod or 
body which should legislate for the church, must 


| truly represent it. But after having established 


this principle, the Bishop of Ossory enters into 
a discussion on the perils of electoral contests, 
and the probable abuse of power by a majority 
in a representative assembly: now if these argu- 
ments be good for anything, they tell against 
every species of representative government 
whatever ;—unless indeed the Bishop means to 
say, that his clerical brethren would form worse 
constituencies than any of our boroughs, and that 
their representatives would be a more impracti- 
cable body than our House of Commons. 

We are, however, glad to find that a prelate, 
of such eminence as Bishop O’Brien, agrees so 
far with us in our view of a question in which 


approbation of the end to be attained, and to 
differ from us only as to the time and the means. 
We, therefore, have only to commend to his 
consideration the Horatian lesson— 


Qui recté vivendi prorogat horam, 
Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 





A Pastor's Memorial of Egypt and the Principal 
Localities of the Holy Land. By the Rev. 
G. Fisk, L.L.B. Secley & Co, 


| Tuts volume is to be regarded as a pastoral 


quently either sinking into desuetude or passing | 


into other hands. Several zealous churchmen, 
both lay and clerical—the latter division in- 
cluding some of the most distinguished prelates 
—have appealed to Parliament to give the 
Church some power of self-government. The 
Bishop of Ossory is, we believe, the only divine 
who has yet formally objected to such a conces- 
sion, and his argument is, that however desirable 
it may be, such a measure is neither prudent 
nor expedient, and is, under the present cireum- 
stances, pregnant with danger. In our former 
Notices of this subject we fi not disguise our 
belief, that the restoration of church government 
would be a matter of considerable difficulty ; 
and one of our strongest reasons for urging at- 
tention to the subject was, that the difficulties 
Were increasing, and must necessarily increase 
by delay. The case is not very dissimilar to 
that of the waters which accumulated behind 
the great glacier in the valley of Martigny; 
every year that the cutting of a channel through 

ice was delayed, the task became more dif- 
ficult and dangerous, but at the same time the 
chance ofaruinous flood became more imminent. 

é channel was cut when it was all but too 
late; it did, however, greatly diminish the 





letter, rather than a book of travels. It consists 
of very meagre observations, made by an invalid 
visitor to Egypt and Palestine, eked out by ex- 
tracts from old sermons against Popery, conjec- 
tural elucidations of Scripture, and interpreta- 
tions of prophecy. A horror of Romanism and 
all belonging to it, haunted the author’s mind 
through I'rance and Italy, giving such a jaun- 
diced tinge to his impressions, that he seems 
not to have recovered the power of distinct 
vision until he reached the Arabian Deserts. 
Circumstances led him to take rather an unusual 
route from Sinai to Akaba; and as this part of 
his journey possesses the most novelty, and is, 
also, the most free from his besetting faults, it 
shall chiefly engage our attention. Mr. Fisk’s 
dread of Popery was for a time suspended by 
the hospitable reception which he met with at 
the Convent of Santa Katarina, on Mount 
Sinai:— 

“ While seated at the door of our cells, we were 
soon waited on by several of the monks—one bear- 
ing a bason, and another, a large ewer of water, with 
clean white napkins. While we held our hands over 
the bason, he poured the fresh water upon the parched 
skin, which afforded a refreshment that was ex- 
tremely delightful. 
supply of water, fresh and sparkling, from the con- 
vent well, for drinking. 
draught of it—and felt as if sweet, fresh water were 


the only fit beverage for man. It was almost too 
delicious. We had been drinking water little better 
than diluted mud, for several days previous to our 
arrival. While our meal was in preparation, they 
served us with a fragrant cup of coffee ; and in these 
slight and simple matters of refreshment and restora- 
tion, I felt asif all the toils of travel might be soon 
forgotten. How charming it was to be thus housed, 
after eleven days of toilsome vagrancy—dwelling in 
tents among wild Arabs—lawless men. How delight- 
ful to have our eyes resting—no longer upon the dry 
and brown sands and rugged mountain passes of the 
desert—but upon trellised grape vines, of the freshest 
and most luxuriant verdancy—fresher and greener, I 
thought, than I had ever beheld before; and upon 
cy presses and other fair and graceful trees and flowers, 
in little patches and terraces, growing like youth and 
innocence in the midst of a bleak and dreary world. 
The little cells which we inhabited, had their white- 
washed walls written over, in many places, with the 
names of travellers from most parts of Europe, who 
had, from time to time, like ourselves, been tenants 
for a brief space, and shared the hospitality of these 
kindly monks.” 

The disputes between the Arab tribes for 
the monopoly of guiding European travellers 
through the desert, have, of late, greatly in- 
creased in frequency and fierceness, so that the 
journey through these regions is likely to be 
soon restored to all its ancient difficulties and 
dangers. Had Mohammed Ali been allowed 
to retain possession of Syria, the influence of his 
name would have kept the Bedouins in order : 
but now that the country has been restored to 
the indolence and incapacity of the Turks, there 
is little doubt that it must rapidly retrograde 
into barbarism. To avoid any interruption 
from the rival tribe of the Mezzeni, Mr. Fisk’s 
guides took an unfrequented route, where water 
was found but scantily. The discovery of a 
fountain in the valley of Wady-el-Aytin will 
remind our readers of Scott’s description of 
‘The Diamond of the Desert,’ in the Tales of 
the Crusaders :— 

“ Near the mouth of Wadey el AyGn, and stand- 
ing on a slight rocky elevation, is a single palm tree, 
of no very considerable size, yet visible at a great dis- 
tance. Around it are sedges, rushes and such like 
succulent plants, giving an indication that water is 
not far away. We pressed onwards with increased 
speed ; and the servants were in advance, in order 
to secure asupply of fresh water for our use, before 
it should be soiled by watering the camels. The 
arrival at a fountain is always an event in desert life. 
I have often recalled the delight with which I 
reached that fountain, and drank of its refreshing 
stream. As soon as we had provided for ourselves, 
we led the camels down. And there, too, were the 
Arabs lying flat at the brink of the water, drinking 
among the camels, like camels. Wadey el Aydin isa 
long unbroken pass, of many miles extent, along 
which, frequent small streams wind their quiet way, 
garnished in the most lovely manner, by tamarisk 
bushes and palm clumps, on all sides. Here in- 
deed the wilderness seemed to put off its savage grin, 
and to smile in verdant gentleness; though, on either 
side of this narrow pass, the rocks are bold, lofty 
and most picturesque. ‘The pass itself is evidently 
the deep bed of a vast mountain torrent, winding in 
the most fantastic manner, and presenting a new 
and charming picture at every turn. The slightest 
sound gwakened a thousand echoes; and there was 
an air of wildness about the whole party, occasioned 
by the loud and harsh voices of our joyous Bedaween 
calling forth replies, in every variety of tone, from 
the surrounding rocks and caverns far and near.” 

The precautions which Suleiman, the guide, 
had taken, unfortunately for himself, were 
ineffectual, He was murdered almost in sight 
of the travellers, under circumstances which 
show that Bedouin respect for the laws of hos- 





Another brought a bountiful | 


I took a fearfully long | 


pitality is not always security against trea- 
chery :— 

“On making a careful inquiry into the particulars 
| immediately connected with this sad catastrophe, I 
collected the following :—It appeared while we were 
| resting on the previous day at Wadey el Ayan, the 
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Mezzeni came down in order to make a final effort 
at supporting, without bloodshed, their claim to con- 
duct travellers through their territory to Akabah. 
Sheikh Furriqh was of the number, as I have already 
stated. When he was about to retire, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt, an Arab of his tribe came and secretly 
informed him that his (Furriqh’s) nephew had been 
sent on the previous day by one of Suleiman’s tribe, 
in reference to the very question then pending. On 
receiving this information, Furriqh at once broke off 
all negociation, and quitted the encampment. It is 
believed that Suleiman never knew the fact which 
had been communicated to Furriqh; but news was 
brought to him that the Mezzeni intended to pursue 
us with an increased force ; and this quite accounts 
for all the anxiety and timidity which he evinced 
during the afternoon and evening preceding his 
death. It appears, that the Mezzeni, bent on accom- 
plishing their purpose, gathered together their force, 
and following us at dromedary speed, arrived at the 
encampment as early as two o’clock in the morning 
—that a deputation from them came to Suleiman, 
while some of the rest remained in the palm-grove, 
and others went in advance, and formed ambuscades 
—that Sheikh Furriqh was one of the deputation— 
that Suleiman shewed them the usual hospitality of 
breaking bread with them—that the conference ended 
without any adjustment of the matter in dispute— 
that after the deputation had retired to the copse, two 
Arabs of a neutral tribe, who had come with us from 
Mount Sinai, went to the Mezzeni in order to medi- 
ate, but were unsuccessful—that while they remained 
Suleiman was sent for, and that having broken bread 
with the Mezzeni, he had a right to expect that his 
life would be held sacred—that Suleiman had scarcely 
reached the adverse party, when Sheikh Furrigh said 
—‘ We do not care about the money ; but there is 
blood between us,’ —that instantly one of the Mezzeni 
shot him through the body, and that Furriqh cut him 
down with his sabre, while two other shots which 
were fired took effect upon him. My recollection of 
Furrigh, from the first moment that he appeared in 
our caravan, is such as to convince me that he would 
readily commit such an act as this—so subtle—so 
cruel—_so cowardly—without one feeling of remorse 
or misgiving.” 

In consequence of the exorbitance of the 
demands made by the Arabs who claim the 
guardianship of the route to Petra, Mr. Fisk 
and his party, instead of visiting the ancient 
capital of Idumza, took the road to Palestine 
which leads through the dreary wilderness of 
Paran. His brief description of the sensations 
impressed by these wild wastes is striking :— 

“I feel it difficult—as I have before intimated—to 
convey to an European mind an idea of the impres- 
sions left upon my own, by adesert route. Its loneli- 
nessamidst numbers—its frequent sameness—its hoary 
antiquity—the dreaminess of the ordinary pace of the 
camels—the absence of all human habitations—the 
sense of vast distance from the great world and its civi- 
lization—the fewness of incidents—the melancholy 
chanting of the Arabs towards sunset—the wild, gvpsey- 
like appearance of the bivouac—all combine to form 
a picture of sensations (if I may be allowed such an 
expression), not easily obliterated by time. I feel it 
all, while now writing, witha keenly excited recollec- 
tion. On the third day, our way lay through Wadey 
el Mushehhem, by easy passes between sandstone- 
rocks, the structure of which in some parts resembles 
architectural remains—in the form of citadel and 
towers; and sometimes conveysan idea of the graduated 
seats of a vast amphitheatre. At other partsthey were 
extremely white and chalky, and appeared to have 
been washed, and almost polished as if with mechani- 
cal smoothness, by the torrents of many a thousand 
years, whose evident bed gave the line of our march. 
Finding a deposit of rain water, fit for the camels, 
and not altogether intolerable for ourselves, we en- 
camped at a rather earlier hour than usual ; for water 
in the desert is too much prized to be knowingly 
passed by.” 

From the moment of entering Palestine to 
his arrival in England, Mr. Fisk abandons 
description for preaching; and as we are not 
in the habit of reviewing sermons, we must here 
take leave of him, sincerely hoping that he may 
be, in his future works, induced to obey the 





apostolic injunction—“ Add to your faith 
charity.” 





Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1844.—The 
American in Paris during the Summer. By 
Jules Janin. Longman & Co. 

Paris and its People. By the Author of ‘Ran- 
dom Recollections of the Lords and Commons.’ 
2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Ir is enough to make the sanguine lose all hope, 

and the patient all temper, to discover that they 

are indebted for ‘Paris and its People’ to the 
success of similar ventures made on home ground. 

The book could only have been written by one 

alike ignorant of the language and the litera- 

ture of the country, unacquainted with society 
everywhere, and habituated to blundering, 
even in such simple matters-of-fact as are 
within the comprehension of the deaf and the 
dumb. It were idle to waste words in expos- 
ing the presumptuous folly of such a writer; we 
shall, therefore, at once hand him over to the 

Jedwood justice of the French critics; and 

especially commend him to the notice of M. Paul 

de Kock, when, in some future tome of his 

‘Grande Ville,’ he may be in the humour to 

exhibit, amongst the curiosities to be met with in 

omnibuses, parterres, passages, restaurants, &c. 

a Random Recollecter from England. 

It is pleasant, after a moment wasted in such 
bad company, to join a pair of guides so sprightly, 
entertaining, and in the main, too, reliable, 
as M. Jules Janin, and M. Eugéne Lami. 
The artist is particularly satisfactory: he is so 
altogether national. Look at the tournure (no 
English word will express it) of the figures on 
the grand staircase at Versailles—and a grace 
will be seen, the speciality of which our Stepha- 
noffs and Chalons could hardly represent. Look 
at the ‘Meeting of the Hounds’ and the 
‘* Steeple Chase :”” how drolly French they are, 
let our Landseers and Grants declare. What 
need of a description to tell us, that the ‘ party in 
the opera-box”’ is “ killing music” with causerie 
and not small talk—that the “ convalescent” has 
been brought round by gentle ¢isanes, and not 
the fiery doses in which our physicians excel? 
M. Lami’s very faults in taste, are so many 
warrants for his accuracy. We dare not say 
_ as much for his comrade: because M. Jules 

anin is only scrupulous not to be dull—and cares 
little whence his ideas come, or how his words 
hit, so that the firework display of picturesque 
brilliancy is kept up. This we are sophisticated 
enough to find entertaining—once a twelve- 

month. Never, to be sure, was there such a 

master of florid exaggeration: since Hood's 

‘Miss Killmansegg,’ we have had few such 

choice examples of accumulation for effect, as 

the following :— 

“There recently died, in a lone house of an ob- 
scure street at Fontainebleau, a wretched woman, 
nearly a hundred years old: this woman lived on 
brown bread and unwholesome water, and was co- 
vered with tatters. The rivulet of the street became 
more muddy when she ventured to cross it, the smell 
of the sewer more poisonous. It was dreadful to see 
the abominable creature, thus crawling along in the 
filthy attire of the most abject avarice. Her house 
was not a house, but a fortress, built of freestone, 
cemented by iron plates; for in it were contained 
immense riches, There this miserable being, with 
whom neither alms nor charity had anything in 
common, either to give or receive, had heaped, not 
only gold, diamonds, and pearls, but the choicest 
furniture, the most exquisite marbles, the rarest 
paintings, the most charming masterpieces of every 
art, The smoky hole in which this woman, on Sunday, 
cooked her food for the whole week, contained the 
finest and most delicate chefs-d'ceuvre of the Flemish 
masters ; the Dutch enchanters, the joyous fuirs of 
Teniers, the elegant scenes of Van den Berg, the 
whims, caprices, and beautiful countenances of Gerard 
Dow; more than one simple and whimsical drama of 


Jan Steen’s, more than one beautiful hei 

Potter's, more than one fresh and po ron 
of Hobbeima’s, more than one sweetly lighted cea 
of Cuyp’s or of Ruysdaal’s! These beautiful Works, 
which had been the ornaments of the palaces of 
Marly, of the great and little Trianon, or at least of 
the galleries in the Palais Royal, were dy ing for want 
of air and sun. Smoke, cold, and time, which con- 
sume every thing, overpowered with their formidable 
tints the splendid colours, which but lately had rivalled 
the wonders of creation. So that the stupid rage of 
this woman crushed, at pleasure, the joy of the future 
the glory of past generations, the ornament of the 
present time. In her fits of ill humour, oh shameful 
abuse! the horrible old woman struck with her abo. 
minable foot, these delicate gems of the fine arts, she 
treated them as she would have treated lovely, chgt- 
tering children, as if she could have heard, for her 
delight, their groans and sobs. How many did she 
break! what numbers did she destroy! “Did she 
want a board to hold her breakfast of onions, she 
made a table of some panel of Watteau’s; did 
she want a piece of copper to mend her saucepan, 
she took a little painting of Vandyke’s. The rarest 
cloth served her to mend the tapestry which hung on 
the poisonous walls, The same abuse was found in 
the smallest details, The mug from which the tooth- 
less hag drank her cold milk, milk weakened by dirty 
water, was nothing less than a beautiful porcelain 
vase of the Sevres manufacture, on which was yet 
visible, though cracked, the noble and beautiful like. 
ness of the queen Marie Antoinette. Oh, profana- 
tion! that such a mouth should touch the edge of 
the limpid vase, on which had rested the soft lips of 
the greatest and most lovely woman in the world! 
Such was the frightful and startling confusion of this 
house. A dirty apron stained with the blood of some 
unhappy pigeon fallen in this dwelling, ignominiously 
concealed the richest laces, magnificent remnants 
from the small apartments at Versailles; a golden 
spoon, graven with the arms of a Montmorency or a 
Crillon, was put into a wooden porringer. When the 
hag returned to her hole, she extended her limbs upon 
the gilt sofas which she had bought at the revolu. 
tionary auctions; she placed her half-broken sabots 
upon marble brackets, she looked at her wrinkles in 
the finest Venetian glasses, she covered her hair with 
a greasy hood, but round this frayed cap she hung, in 
derision, pearls large enough to be envied by the 
princesses of the blood royal. Around her, all was 
gold and dirt, purple and the coarsest cloth, the finest 
art and the commonest utensils. She put her vinegar 
in cut glass, and frightened away the bold flies that 
rested upon her forehead with a fan that Greuze 
himself had signed. Her bed, or rather her pallet, 
was covered with the richest brocades; the straw upon 
which the monster sought sleep was inclosed in em- 
broidered velvet. * * Thus she lived on, the purse of 
some, the licence of others, the impiety of all. Miserly 
among the spendthrifts, skilful and prudent among 
the dissipated, the sole desire of this depraved crea- 
ture was to enrich herself with the spoils and sophisms 
of all these men. She swallowed up every thing; 
she was like the North Sea, in which nothing re- 
appears after a shipwreck. Thus, in the great ship- 
wreck of former times, she alone survived. She saw 
all her admirers, one after the other, depart for the 
scaffold, or for exile ; they left without a louis in their 
pockets, a coat upon their backs, or a hat upon their 
heads, and yet it never occurred to her, to lend them 
so much as her coachman’s cloak. She saw crawling 
to the baker's door, those, whose husbands she had 
ruined by her extravagance; and for these poor, weak, 
emaciated beings, she had not even a piece of black 
bread! Even in 1792, this woman could think of 
counting the money in her strong box! Even in 
1793, when distracted kings listened to the noise of 
the falling axe, she counted her gold! She was ac- 
cumulating heap upon heap! She went round the 
scaffolds, to collect the last garments of the victims; 
she entered the deserted houses, to buy for a mete 
nothing, the spoils of the absent masters. She would 
not trust land, even to buy it cheap, for land is fuith- 
ful, and often returns to its owners; but she trusted 
gold, which is a vagabond and a traitor, like herself! 
| It was her delight to carry off to her closet the beau- 
tiful ornaments and master-pieces of former days, and 
to insult them in her own fashion! This was her 
way of revenging herself upon those good ladies, who 
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» iid have washed their hands immediately, if they 
, in passing, to touch the cloak of this 

* * Dead to the world, dead to 

joys and affections, overwhelmed by public 

contempt, which weighed upon her heart, as heavily 
the earth of her tomb now weighs upon her body, 
she nevertheless had strange and sudden fits of anger. 
It is said, for instance, that when Charles X. hunted 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, she was in the habit 
of seating herself in some crossway of the forest, in 
the middle of the road, and there she waited till the 
king Then she would stand up, shaking her 
mags; she would gaze intently at the howling pack, 
who uttered plaintive groans on their road ; then, 
when it was the king’s turn to pass this woman, he 
would hesitate, become pale as death, and shiver 
from head to foot. Alas! she recalled to the king 
of France, now old and threatened on every hand, 
the folly and madness of the young Count d’Artois.” 

Credat——but, true or false, the description is 
forcible enough to have figured in a page of one 
of the novels of the romantic sched which, 
from time to time, M. Jules Janin abuses so 
roundly. In a like amplifying strain, the 
obituary notice of M, Alexander Lenoir, the 
antiquarian, is clever. The dithyramb, too, to 
the memory of poor Herr Schlesinger, the 
musical composer, who died at New York, is 
kindly felt, but inexact in most of its allusions, 
and we suspect, in one or two of its facts. We 
are not sorry to be spared a similar outpouring 
on behalf of M. Victor Hugo’s daughter, re- 
membering how the romancer had already 
“improved” that melancholy calamity in the 
Journal des Débats. But the reader must not 
conclude from the above passage, that ‘The 
American in Paris’ passes his whole summer in 
Pire la Chaise. On the contrary, much 
rurality is—talked of, in the shape of excursions 
to Versailles, Fontainebleau, and the like; and 
our-last extract, besides its intrinsic sparkle, 
may amuse some who love contrasts, and who 
are read in the ‘‘ green books” of our Mitfords, 
and Wilsons, and Howitts :— 

“It is especially on Sundays and holidays that the 
Parisian yields himself to his love,—what do I say ? 
—to his passion, for the country. He has worked 
all the week, but then, with what joy does he greet 
the Sunday sun! All are sure to rise early; the 
young man makes himself as handsome as possible, 
the girl assumes her prettiest look; the father and 
mother are a little less eager to start, and yet they 
hasten ; this day recalls to them their youth. They 
breakfast in all haste, the ladies go to hear mass at 
their parish church, and listen to it with the greatest 
fervor. Yes,—but no sooner have they quitted the 
church, than they meet again, and together they 
ascend, by chance,—you understand, that chance 
which makes pleased hearts and happy marriages—a 
large vehicle called a tapissiére. This vehicle is a 
whole world ; the father, the mother, the children, 
the young people, the old dog and the puppy, find 
tom upon these seats hung by leather straps; the 
whole is drawn by a trusty horse well fed and well 
beaten, who, by carrying all these people, rests from 
the hard work of the previous week. They set out 
at a hand trot to arrive walking. What delight! 
what enjoyment! They salute each other, express 
their good wishes, and recount the stories from the 
old newspapers, a little slander sprinkling the joyous 
conversation. ‘To each party is sure to be invited a 
dever man, proverbial for his wit, one of those good 
fellows who are always hungry, always ready to laugh 
at every thing, and to amuse the Amphytrion with 
whom they dine. People listen to him, more than 
they love him. They invite him, because usually 
he invites himself, Forward then !—to what place 
is the happy caravan going? They know nothing 
about it, they are on the way, and will see by and 
by. Thus they go, sometimes to the Bois de Bou- 

rather vexed by the fortifications which have 
tut down so many old oaks ; sometimes to the Bois 
de Vincennes,—overlooked by the threatening dun- 
Seon; Vincennes, the state prison which was even 
More dreadful than the Bastile!' The oak, under 
Which sat Saint Louis, to administer justice to all, 
that time-worn and respected oak, does not yet throw 





a shade sufficiently thick to cover all the lamenta- 
tions and miseries which have been shut up within 
these walls. There, was confined the unvanquished 
Mirabeau, with his delirious frenzy, eloquence, pas- 
sion, youth, violent love—and what vengeance did 
he afterwards take, for this abominable captivity! 
Stoop, and at the bottom of the fossé, you can still 
see the place where the last Condé, the duke d’En- 
ghien, was murdered in the night by gunshots.—No, 
the royal oak of Vincennes has not power to blot out 
this foul stain! Since that day, the Parisian goes 
less frequently to the Bois de Vincennes, Tell him 
of the valley of Montmorency, green and tufted,— 
beautiful shadows—resounding dales,—the house in- 
habited by the author of Helotse,—the white horse 
painted by Gérard, the richest sign which ever swung 
at the door of an inn ;—but at the time for lilacs and 
fresh verdure! for nothing in the world will the 
Parisian consent to go anywhere, except to the Bois 
de Romainville. Romainville is the watchword of 
Parisian joy ; it is the country of garlands and rose- 
coloured scarfs, of impenetrable thickets and gay 
dances; at Romainville, the Parisian is at home ;— 
there he reigns,—there he breathes,—these are his 
lands—med regna videns! Youshould see with what 
a joyous step they tread the brilliant moss. They 
look, they contemplate, they admire! They can 
hardly distinguish the poplar fram the oak, barley 
from wheat, an apple tree from a pear tree ; but it is 
just on account of this happy ignorance of all which 
forms the country, that the Parisian so much enjoys 
it. Then, at a certain hour, when there is a little 
shade around the tree, suddenly a whole banquet is 
drawn from the immense carriage. O happiness! 
all that culinary art can prepare in a citizen’s house- 
hold, is found in this vehicle of abundance ; pies, 
cold fowls, hams, salad, biscuits, a nice light wine of 
Macon’s, the pelure d’oignon, cherries, nosegays for 
the ladies, and even hay and oats for the horse. No 
thing and no person is forgotten. Off with the scarfs! 
let us hang on the branches of the hospitable ash tree 
our new hats! Are you hungry? are you thirsty ? 
Well, spread out the dainties! The table is ready 
found,—at the foot of the tree ;—this verdant carpet 
will serve us for a cloth ;—the singing birds will pro- 
vide the music of the repast ; they will be paid by 
the crumbs! In a moment, every thing is ready; 
they take their places, the same places as in the 
carriage, and, strange to say! the guests are as eager 
as the travellers. In less than an hour or two of 
devouring appetite, two hours of mirth and wild de- 
light, all this food has disappeared, all these bottles 
are empty, nothing remains but the joy of the repast. 
Then the gaiety commences anew, the entrain is the 
same, but more lively; the bon mots of the professed 
joker are no longer needed, each makes his own bon 
mots. And if by chance, or by good iuck, a fine 
storm arises, the féte is only the more complete for 
it! ‘Look out for the scarfs and the hats!’ The 
hats are concealed at the bottom of the carriage, the 
scarfs are put into some prudent hiding-place, and now 
our young girls return with bare heads, very wet and 
very happy. They have breathed air, health, and hope, 
for a week's work. Thus for real enjoyment, the en- 
virons of Paris have nothing to envy in Paris itself.” 

But enough of this showy and elegant Annual. 
It will do its part in lighting up the foggy at- 
mosphere of the current November ; how far it 
deserves a place on the library shelves, after the 
accomplishment of its immediate mission, is 
another question. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Home Treasury.—Another bouquet of flowers, 
—* immortals,” as the florists would call them, for 
they are not subject to change, and will be fresh and 
fragrant at Christmas, or on New-Year's Day, or at 
Easter, or at any other and all other holiday sea- 
sons—for which our young friends are indebted to 
Felix Summerly. We earnestly hope that these 
little volumes will be welcomed in every family ; the 
paths of learning may thus be made paths of plea- 
santness, and children’s libraries become lustrous with 
beauty, pleasurable as well as profitable. The illus- 
trations are greatly superior to what are usually met 
with, even in the best works of the class. Who can 
look on Beauty and the Beast, and not admit, that 





“the youngest of the three daughters” was justly 





named “ Beauty, on account of her surpassing love- 
liness” ? and then there is Little Red Riding Hood, 
all simplicity, purity, and innocence, as become the 
character of the “handy little maid.” And who 
can read the first half-dozen pages of this fanciful 
tale without acknowledging the moral influences of 
the sympathy it must awaken in children? The 
Pleasant History of Reynard the Fox requires a few 
words of more serious description. The illustra- 
tions of Everdingen are well known as among the 
treasures of choice portfolios. Felix Summerly 
has, it appears, by some accident, got hold of the 
original copper-plates, two hundred years old, had 
impressions transferred to lithographic stone, cor- 
rected these from the finest copies in the British 
Museum, and now offers them once again for the 
instruction and amusement of children. We need 
not say that the story is admirably told, or that the 
quaint humour and spirit of the old artist will be felt 
now as ever by children; but as the satire might 
pass their comprehension, a selection of forty of 
the illustrations has been published, and poetical 
justice done to the Fox, who instead of becoming the 
Lion’s Prime Minister, according to the old tradition, 
is here hanged, according to natural justice. 

Popular Tales and Legends—Legends and Tra- 
ditional Stories. —Two nice little books of fiction, con- 
sisting of “Child’s Fairy Tales, Ancient Traditions of 
the North, Irish Legends, Tales of Chivalry, Popular 
Household Stories as told at the firesides of England, 
Germany, and Scotland” ; collected from all sources, 
but principally from the German. Grimm's works 
have furnished not a few, which appear to have been 
expressly translated. We doubt if the German style 
of the Illustrations, which are wood-cuts, is suitable 
for children. 

Robin Hood, by Stephen Percy,—with its very 
good melo-dramatic coloured pictures by Mr. Gilbert, 
has reached a second edition, for the delight of boys 
of all ages. 

The Original Preface to the History of Old and 
New Sarum, by H. Hatcher.—The * History’ was 
undertaken at the request, and published at the cost, 
of Sir R. Colt Hoare, and his representative, Mr. 
Merrick Hoare; but when the preface, title-page, 
and dedication were in type, “they were suppressed,” 
says Mr. Hatcher, “without my consent, and the 
* History’ published principally under the name of 
Robert Benson, Esq.” Recorder of Salisbury. Against 
this proceeding Mr. Hatcher protests, and, in justifi- 
cation of his conduct and claims, has here published 
the correspondence which passed, and a narrative of 
the facts connected with the subject. It is impossible 
to pronounce judgment on an ex-parte statement. 
Mr. Hatcher, we admit, makes out a strong case; but, 
on the other side, Mr. Hoare, who must be well in- 
formed, and has no doubt well considered the evi- 
dence, and could have no interest one way or the 
other, has decided against him. 

New Editions.—Since our last announcement, new 
editions of some interesting and some valuable works 
have been published. Amongst them are a third 
thousand of the Memoirs of the Rev. John Williams 
—the eighth and ninth volumes of Zhe Works of 
William Jay, published under the author's superin- 
tendence — Sabbaths at Home, by H. March—an 
abridgment of D’dubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, by Mr. Dalton—a second thousand of Lectures 
delivered to Young Men in Glasgow, by Ministers of 
various denominations—Dr. Foster's Duties of the 
Married State—an eighth edition of Dr. Dick's Chris- 
tian Philosophy—and a second of Dr. Grant's work 
on the Nestorian Tribes. We have also to notice a 
republication of Coleridge’s valuable Aids to Reflec- 
tion, accompanied by Rev. James Marsh's preliminary 
Essay and three Appendices, one of which, a very 
long and learned treatise on Rationalism, is from the 
pen of the poct’s daughter, Sara Coleridge. In the 
domains of poetry and the drama, we have a reissue 
of Mr. Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, Hymns from 
the Church Service, by T. Ragg, and two plays, one 
religious and one secular,— The Portion of Jexreel, by 
Rev. T. Bradley, and The Lords of Ellingham, by 
H. Spicer. In Church Architecture we have to an- 
nounce a fifth edition of Mr. Bloxam’s work On 
Gothic, and a second of Mr. Barr’s treatise on Angli- 
can Church Architecture. In Art and Science have 
appeared a re-issue of Hazlitt’s well-known Criticisms 
on Art, a fourth edition of Low’s valuable Treatise 
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on Agriculture, a reprint of Mackintosh’s Supplement 
to the Bridgewater Treatises, new editions of Smee’s 
Electro-Metallurgy, extended and improved, a third 
edition of Mr. E. Lee’s Animal Magnetism, and a 
sixth of Mrs. R. Lee’s Taxidermy. Prof. Orfila’s 
useful Table of Poisons and their Antidotes, Dr. 
Willis’s work on Mental Derangement, and Miss Lam- 
bert’s Decorative Needlework, with additions, have 
also been reprinted. In History, Travels, Statistics, 
&c., we have an eighth volume of Adolphus’s History 
of England, bringing the work down to 1798, Remi- 
niscences of an Old Traveller, by T. Brown, Esq., 
Hamilton’s Men and Manners in America, Dr. Oliver's 
Antiquities of Freemasonry, and Hutchinson’s Spirit 
of Masonry ; a second edition of Lee’s Baths of Ger- 
many, J.T. Burn’s Letters on Emigration, and the 
same author's edition of Granville Sharp’s View 
of Frankpledge. In connexion with Travelling, we 
have Black's Guides through Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
both of which have reached, and deservedly, a third 
edition. We have also to notice a very neat edition 
of White’s Natural History of Selborne, with notes, by 
the Rey. L. Jenyns, which are brief, but pertinent. 
In Foreign Literature, Baudry’s Collection of Italian 
Authors has reached the fortieth volume, and a new 
edition of Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi has been pub- 
lished by the same bookseller; as also the Storia 
della Colonna Infame, with a French translation and 
preface, by Antoine de Latour. 

Almanacks.—The year brings round its customary 
visitors, and here are some of our old acquaintance. 
Mr. Bogue, as usual, offers almanacks of various 
sizes and uses :—Tilt’s § Miniature,’ * Pocket,’ § Hat,’ 
* Useful,’ * Paragon,’ ‘ National,’ ‘ Poor Richard’s,’ 
and ‘Sunday’ Almanacks. Mr. Cleaver has pub- 


lished a Companion for Churchmen, in the way of a 
‘Calendar of the Lessons.’ Messrs. Smith & Elder 
issue a * Meteorological Ephemeris,’ by H. Doxat. 
Pawsey’s * Ladies’ Repository’ has its usual attrac- 
tions—and the Stationers’ Company have forwarded 
to us the ‘ British Farmers’ Almanack,’ and the 
* Gardeners’ Almanack,’ edited by Mr. Johnson. 





List of New Books.—The Correspondence between Burns 
and Clarinda, with a Memoir of Mrs. M‘Lehose (Clarinda), 
by her Grandson, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.— History of St. Andrew's, 
Episcopal, Monastic, Academic and Civil, by Rev. C. J. 
Lyon, M.A., 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 88. cl.—Greek Prosody, by Prof. 
Dunbar, 8vo. 4s. cl.—The Principles of Physiology applied 
to Health, by Andrew Combe, people’s edition, royal 8yo. 
2s. 6d. swd.—The Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to external objects, by Geo. Combe, 5th edit. royal 8vo. 
1s. 6d. swd.—A Practical Grammar of Scottish Gaelic, by J. 
Munro, 2nd edit. 18mo. 4s. bd.—The Practical Angler, by 
Piscator, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl—Simmonite’s Juvenile English 
Grammar, 18mo. Is. bd.—Skyring’s Printers’ Prices, corrected 
to 1844, 8vo. 4s. swd.—The Student’s Manual of Modern 
History, by W. C. Taylor, L.L.D., 3rd edit. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
cl.—Parochial Sermons Preached at Glasbury, by Rev. C. 
Bradley, 8th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Practical Sermons for 
every Sunday and Holyday in the Year, by Rev. C. Bradley, 
2nd edit. 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl.—Bradley’s Practical Sermons, 
Vol. II. royal 12mo. 8s. cl—Cheke’s Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, &c. edited by J. Goodwin, B.D., 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl. 
—Offices of Prayer for Private Devotion, 24mo. 2s. cl. swd.— 
Thornton’s Family Prayers, 16th edit. 12mo. 3s. cl—Hamil- 
ton’s Conic Sections, 5th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Stephen’s 
History of the Church of Scotland, Vol. L. 8vo. 13s. cl.—Guy’s 
Principles of Forensic Medicine, Part IT. 12mo. 4s. swd.— 
The Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, by R. Druitt, fep. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
el.—Travers on Inflammation and the Healing Process, 8vo. 
78. cl.—Beamish on the Cold Water Cure, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl.— 
The Grumbler, a Novel, by Miss E. Pickering, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. bds.—The Light Dragoon, by the Author of 
the Subaltern, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12. ls. cl.—Foreign Library, 
Part X. ‘Ireland,’ by J. G. Kohl, 8vo. 5s. swd.—Modern 
Chivairy, or a New Orlando Furioso, by Mrs. Gore, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl.—Borrow’s Bible in Spain, complete in 1 
vol. square, 6s. cl.—Memoirs of Admiral the Right Hon. 
Earl of St. Vincent, G.C.B., by J. 8. Tucker, Esq.2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 10s. cl.—Caloric, its Mechanical, Chemical, and Vital 
Agencies in the Phenomena of Nature, by 8. L. Metcalfe, 
M.D., 2 vols. 8vo 1. 15s. cl—A Voice from the Vintage, by 
Mrs. Ellis, people's edition, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Pater’s Law of 
Landlord and Tenant, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Shakespeare’s 
Library, a Collection of Romances, Novels, &c. with Intro- 
ductory Notices, by J. P. Collier, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. cl. 
—Skelton’s Poetical Works, with Notes, &c., by Dyce, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 12s. cl—Heath's Shakspeare Gallery, new edit. royal 
8vo. 11. 14s. mreo: elegant.—The Rose Amateur’s Guide, by 
T. Rivers, jun., 3rd edit. fep. 8vo, 6s. cl_—The Monumental 
Effigies of the Temple Church, by E. Richardson, imp. 4to. 
14. 1s. cl., large paper, folio, 1/. lls. 6d. cl—A Guide to 
the Reading of the Greek Tragedians, by J. R. Major, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Select Pieces from the Poems of William 
Wordsworth, square, 7s. 6d. bds., 8s. 6d. hf-bd.—The Red and 
White Roses, and other Stories from the German, sq. 3s. cl. 
—Little Alice and her Sister, sq. 2s. 6d. cl.—Little Princes, 
Anecdotes of Illustrious Children, by Mrs. Slater, with illus- 
trations, super-royal l6mo. cl. 6s. Gd. plain, 8s. coloured.— 
Robin Hood and his Foresters, sq. l6mo. cl. 4s. plain, 5s. 
eotoured.—Stories from the Greek ory, from the German 
of Niebuhr, 8vo. 2s. swd. 








CROTON AQUEDUCT. 

In our recent notice of the Croton Aqueduct, a 
gigantic undertaking com ced and completed in 
a worthy spirit by the citizens of New York, we en- 
deavoured to do justice to the liberal and enlightened 
views which had regulated their proceedings, and 
which entitled the work to rank with some of the 
aqueducts of the Italian cities and States. But we 
expressed our desire that some of the scientific results 
of so great an undertaking, and some data to enable 
us to judge of the efficacy with which the Corps of 
Engineers had carried out these great plans, should 
be afforded us. Some of these desiderata have reached 
us much sooner than we could have anticipated, and 
appear to prove that the scientific calculations of the 
engineers as to the ultimate effects of their arrange- 
ments for the flow of the water, have not corresponded 
with the expectations which the citizens of New 
York had a right to entertain. 

We should have simply contented ourselves with 
the insertion of our intelligent correspondent’s long 
letter had we not risen from its perusal with the 
impression, that in some points the case appears to 
be argued more strongly against the Engineers than 
facts advanced seem altogether to warrant. In 
some of these statements also, our correspondent is 
himself in error. Now, as his accusations are grave 
and in several instances weighty,—and further, as the 
parties he accuses are at a distance which deprives 
them of an opportunity of vindicating, at an early 
period, their arrangements and proceedings, we think 
it but fair that we should put in a demurrer, in order 
that decree against them may not issue in absence. 
For the purpose of making the subject clearer, we 
have divided our correspondent’s letter into such 
portions as treat of different subjects, so as to place 
our observations in juxtaposition with the subject 
to which they refer. Our correspondent writes as 
follows :— 





Croton Aqueduct. 
** London, Nov. 

“ Observing in your publication of the 4th instant 
your critique upon Mr. Towers’s account of the 
Croton Aqueduct at New York, and in your con- 
cluding remarks the expression ‘that some par- 
ticulars as to details, velocity, and delivery of the 
stream, the slope of its surface, and distribution 
through the city, the expenditure of the jets d'eau 
&ec. would be desirable to the scientific world,’ I 
take the liberty of addressing you. 

“ Having resided near the aqueduct during a con- 
siderable portion of the time required for its comple- 
tion, having seen most of the Reports of the com- 
missioners and chief engineer, and having been 
furnished by them, by order of the governor of the 
State, the Hon. W. H. Seward, with all the informa- 
tion I might require, and having witnessed its opening 
and its subsequent performances, I beg to furnish you 
with a few particulars relating to it. To give long 
and extended details, though I have all the materials 
and calculations at hand, would take more time and 
space than I can afford, or than you would accord. 
I will however pass cursorily over the whole. 

“The dam which supplies the aqueduct coyers, by 
report of the commissioners, three hundred acres,— 
not four hundred, as Mr. Towers states ; but without 
precisely crediting his assertion about three millions 
of square miles of lake and swamp, we may implicitly 
believe that the supply is most abundant, and the 
dam more than sufficient ; the only trifling difficulty 
with which the engineers have had to contend being, 
how to get the water out of the dam, not by what 
means of tributaries in future they shall get more in. 
In this item the aqueduct is a miserable failure ; 
but facts must speak for themselves: it is not by 
flowery diction and an avoidance of actual results 
that in this age men will be satisfied. They expect 
in the execution of a work of such a magnitude, on 
which the people of New York have never limited 
the expense, though the estimate has been doubled, 
to find a knowledge as far as the most abstruse of all 
sciences will admit, viz. Hydrodynamics, of con- 
structing dams, of making levels, and of obviating 
all possible obstructions to the course of the water. 
We shall see how these have been attended to. 

“ The dam across the Croton is raised about 40 feet 
high : the first dam was carried about half way across 
the river by mason work, well and sufficiently executed 
for its purpose, the other half was composed of earth 





or mud, and raised some feet higher t 

over which last the water rtm ae times, 
as the occurrence of a great flood had = ~ 
‘oreseen, yet such took place in the winter of 

passed over the mud bank, and swept it aaa 
away. The great rush of water from the dam aiding 
the flood, carried away mills and houses below nd 
the loss of from 80 to 100,000 dollars, and the esi 
has yet to decide, if it ever does, whether the enginee; 
the water commissioners, or the people at large. chal 
pay the damage. The batter or bevil was 1 foot to 
1} in height, the dam is rebuilt of stone, 
filled. The aqueduct is completed to 
about 8 miles, and a trial is made, so far, as to the 
capabilities of the aqueduct as to the supply of water 
or in other words, how much water in a given space 
of time could be got out, and delivered thus far, This 
is in fact the main point; the citizens of New York 
do not want an artificial lake, but they want the water, 

“The surface of the water in the dam is 10 feet above 
the sole of the aqueduct, or 6} feet above its axis, 
the aqueduct being 7 feet high, and about 6 feet 
wide; this column is the true power of propulsion 
not the size of the area of the dam, as most good 
people think. The water issues from the dam into 
two strong chambers, to mitigate its violence, as is 
averred, by twelve gates,each gate when open formin 
asectional area of 44 feet, or totally of 54 feet, whilst 
the section of the aqueduct is, allowing for curvatures, 
about 40 feet: previously to letting in the water, a 
stop-gate is placed in the aqueduct at Sing Sing, and 
a waste-water opened at the side, of 3 feet square. 
The commissioners being present, the gates areopened, 
and the water rushes in, and the following notes are 
taken and published. 

“ The water reached Sing Sing at the velocity of 1} 
mile per hour. Examined through a ventilator at 
two and a half miles from the dam, the water was 
23 feet in depth. On its arrival at Sing Sing waste- 
water, it was 1 foot 9 inches in depth. 

“ Now we have the basis of correct calculation as 
to its performance. A sectional area of water in the 
aqueduct at its outset, no doubt it was then full, 
of 40 feet, in two miles reduced to 23 feet depth, 
and 6 feet wide, giving an area of 15 feet, at Sing 
Sing: the area being 3 feet by 1 foot 9 inches gives a 
section of 5 feet 3 inches only. The velocity must 
have been proportionally reduced, it ending with 1} 
mile per hour. 

“Now let us suppose the waste-gate closed, and 
the stop in the aqueduct removed, it is clear that the 
water would not fill a greater space in the aqueduct, 
and that the depths would be reduced from 1 foot 9 
inches, to 10% inches in a 6-feet wide area of the 
aqueduct; but let us, for ready reckoning, allow 1 foot 


deep in the aqueduct, and velocity 1} mile per hour. 
Mile feet cubic f 


eet 

14=6336 x 6=38016 x6, the number of gallons in 
a cubic foot, and we have 228,090 gallons per hour ; 
228,090-+-24 = 5,474,204 gallons per day. Now 
this is all that issues from the dam; and by no 
flourish of the pen, by no necromancy, can the sub- 
sequent supply to the city be calculated by the capa- 
city of the dam, and its 600 millions of gallons. 
The true question is, how to get it. From hence it 
now flows the remaining distance to Harlaem River 
of 25 miles. During the whole of the course from 
the dam, the declination of the sole of the aqueduct 
is 1 foot 1 inch per mile, and the lateral bends or 
deflections range from 500 to 1000 feet radius. 

“ At Harlaem rivera temporary inverted syphon is 
laid, the pipes of which are iron ; and 3 feet diameter ; 
they are raised about 10 feet above the water. As 
the height from the surface of the water of Croton 
Dam to this place has been reduced by first 10 feet 
to the sole of the aqueduct, and about 36 feet by 
declination of grade, the total height of dam, said to 
be 166 feet above mean tide at New York, is here 
reduced to 120 feet from the debouchure of the 
aqueduct to the mean tide at Harlaem River.” ; 

[Up to this point our correspondent’s statement 1s 
fair and sufficiently correct, as far as the facts adduced 
enable us to judge. In the next portion of it, his 
statements are not only less relevant, but incorrect. 
He states that a jet of water will only rise to three 
quarters of the height of the reservoir, from which it 
receives the pressure that forces it into the alr— 
“that the height of the jet is in the proportion of 
three quarters of the propelling power”.-this is an 
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ion wholly gratuitous and incorrect ; on the 
the height to which the column will rise, 
ds on the area of the pipe which brings it to the 
orifice of the jet, on the perfection of the jet nozzle, 
on the diameter of the jet. By these means, 

the height to which a jet may rise, may be made 
and more nearly to approximate to equality 
with the height of the column or head of water which 
elevates the jet by its pressure ; and the statement 
Mr. Towers makes, that a head of 120 feet raised a 
“t to 115, that is, to within 5 feet of the upper level, 
only implies that the required conditions were very 
satisfactorily complied with in this case ; and even if 
we admit a little exaggeration in the statement of 
thisfact, we are by no means warranted to conclude, 
ith our correspondent, either that Mr. Towers stated 
a contradiction in terms, or asserted an impossibility 
in fact—or was ignorant of the first law in hydrody- 
namics. We have, therefore, rejected the whole of 
this statement as unjust and irrelevant. In what 
follows, our correspondent speaks more closely and 

inently to the merits of the case. ] 

“We will now proceed with the current, and 
passing over Manhattan valley, we will at once land 
at the great reservoir of 30 acres, which was destined, 
_alas! only destined—to contain 600 millions of 
gallons of water. I beg to call your attention to the 


following grades of declination as stated to me by 
the commissioners, and one of the principal engineers. 
Ft. In. 


The descent from the higher to the lower end of 
the Syphon at Harlaem River, is £ 

From the nearer side of the river to Manhattan 
Valley Syphon two miles, grade 1 foot linch.... 

Difference between the farther and nearer ends of 
this Syphon, which is also inverted, is 

From the nearer end of the Syphon to the reservoir 
is2 miles, grade 9 inches only 


Total feet 10 8* 
Previous descent to Harlaem Bridge 46 0 


From the Dam 56 8 

“We now enter, with the aqueduct, into the basin 
or reservoir. Now most people would have supposed 
that we should have looked down, with the water, 
from the top of the bank: but no such thing, the 
idea was not to be thought of; and judge of my sur- 
prise when I first saw the aqueduct approaching ; for 
it was not then finished so far. On a level far below 
the top of the banks, and when finished, the sole of 
the aqueduct was, and is now, 12 feet 2 inches by my 
measurement, and by confession of the above engineer. 
When I named this circumstance, for the first time, 
to the commissioners, they all totally denied the fact. 
I offered to accompany any one of them to the spot, 
but it was not accepted ; though they allowed, if it 
could possibly be so, it must be fatal to a large 
portion of the undertaking. In naming it to the 
engineer above alluded to, he said they meant to 
hold up the water in the aqueduct and syphons 
till it was raised to their contemplated level. It 
must, however, be obvious, that this water-log- 
ging of the line must nearly destroy the velocity 
of the water, as it must go back on a dead level 
totwo miles beyond Harlaem River. The thing has 
been since tried: the water was raised about two 
feet during the first months of its being introduced to 
the city, and now stands (May last) about the height 
of the sole of the aqueduct. Thus, the expense of 
nising the walls of the reservoir twelve feet on both 
tides with masonry, and the inside with puddle, has 
welessly cost some hundred thousands of dollars; 
and remains, with the distributing reservoir in similar 
cireumstances, a standing monument of the corps of 
engineers, sixteen or eighteen in number. By this 
exploit the intended water in the reservoir has been 
reduced one half, at least, for the excavation of the 
northern division was only two-thirds made.” 

{In the latter part of this statement, also, our 
opinion is at variance with that of our correspondent. 
According to the first part of his statement, a delivery 
of water out of the Croton Dam was provided for, 
wufciently great to keep this reservoir full. When 

it was necessary that the walls of the reservoir 
thould be raised as high as the level of that point in 
the aqueduct at which the excess of water should 
ape and run to waste, if sent down when the 
Tervoir was full, and the lower part of the aqueduct 
stagnant. Now, this is precisely what our corre- 
fpondent says was provided, when he states that “ It 


* Some error here is obvious, but the MS. has been followed. 








must be obvious that this water-logging of the line 
must nearly destroy the velocity of the water, as it 
must go back ona dead level to two miles beyond the 
Harlaem River.’ Here, however, he rather stretches 
his fact to suit his argument ; because, if he allow 
—which we hope he will—that it might not be ex- 
pedient, in any case, to raise the water till it was just 
level with the edge of the reservoir, so that the agita- 
tion of the winds would send it over the masonry—if he 
allow that a couple of feet might and ought to be left of 
the parapet above the water, to keep in the water even 
in the agitation of the surface by the strongest gale 
—as we hope he will allow—then, by his own show- 
ing, the engineers have only raised the masonry to 
such a height as would, when the reservoir was full, 
raise the level as far back as Harlaem River, where 
provision was made for the escape and wastage of 
the water ; and so the height to which he objects is 
no more than a wise provision to save the works 
from inundation and overflow. Giving, therefore, the 
accused the benefit of the facts adduced, as far as they 
are to be reconciled with a just precaution, we must 
acquit, or, at least, defer condemnation in hoc statu.] 

* We will now, before we proceed further, describe 
the entrance of the water into this reservoir, The 4th 
of July, 1842, was the day fixed upon. All the autho- 
rities of New York, with the governor of the State, 
were present, as well as many distinguished strangers, 
among whom was Lord John Hay, his vessel, the 
Warspite, being then in the harbour ; the firemen of 
the city, large detachments of troops, six or eight 
pieces of artillery, with their military bands. The 
President of the water commissioners made a very 
appropriate speech, and concluded by presenting 
*The Croton Maid of Croton Lake’ to the firemen 
of New York. This is a flat-bottomed boat so named, 
in which the commissioners and the chief engineer 
had floated with the stream, at about one mile and 
a fifth per hour, from the dam to Harlaem River; 
during which a most extraordinary hydraulic feat 
occurred—namely, that the velocity of the boat 
was, for the last ten miles, two miles per hour, 
with the same declination of grade and stream of 
water. All this was published at the time. For my- 
self, I had taken a station opposite to the flood-gates, 
that I might observe the effect, velocity, and quantity 
of the water. Observing near me some of the work- 
men employed at the basin, I asked them how long 
the flood-gates had been closed, as I expected some 
display. They said the water had been let in at 
Harlaem River twenty-four hours before, and the 
gates had been closed on the entrance into the re- 
servoir during that time, and that at twelve o’clock it 
was three feet and a half deep, and might then be a 
little more. All being nowready, the flag was hoisted ; 
the pent-up water bounded out; the people, not 
knowing the trick that had been played, shouted ; 
the artillery roared ; the bands played * Hail Colum- 
bia’ and ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ Anon the citizens de- 
parted, intoxicated with water and delight. 

“As it was clear to me, that when this head of 
water had expended itself, a steady current must 
follow, so it happened ; a very competent witness, 
who watched it, told me, the next morning, that in 
the chamber behind the flood-gates, where the water 
had stood at 3 feet 6 inches, it was reduced to 6 or 
7 inches deep, running steadily. 

“Next evening I examined and plumbed it myself, 
and found the stream was 7 inches deep. As the 
out-flow was within 10 or 12 feet, I judge that up the 
aqueduct it might have been 1 foot deep. The com- 
missioners being present, we had a conversation as to 
its velocity. They pointed out to me some pieces of 
shingle and small wood, that by their orders had been 
put into the syphon at Harlaem, and which had just 
emerged. It appeared that they had been five*hours 
in the passage; and as the distance was five miles, 
the velocity was one mile an hour. This reduced 
velocity of one-fifth of a mile per hour, will occasion 
a reduction of one-fifth of the quantity delivered at 
Sing Sing; making the total delivery into the reser- 
voir daily, 4,379,364 gallons, Wehave proved that 
the sole of the aqueduct, on its entering the reservoir, 
is 56 feet 8 inches below the surface of the Croton Dam; 
deduct this from 166 feet, the dam above mean tide at 
New York, and we have 109 feet 4 inches for the 
height of thesole of the aqueduct above the tide. Then, 
if we add to 109 feet 4 inches 12 feet 2 inches, the 
height of the walls of the reservoir = 121 feet 6 


inches above mean tide, and 1 foot 6 inches higher 
than the farther end of the syphon at Harlaem. It 
is quite incomprehensible how any engineer, with a 
descent of 10 feet 8 inches in the course of the water 
before him, levelled and projected by himself, should 
have made these banks so high. We may remark, 
that the decrease of velocity in the water may be fairly 
attributed to the syphons, where the water, being pressed 
by a column i water 100 feet high, which is equal to 
the weight of three atmospheres, or forty-five pounds 
upon every inch of internal surface in the lower pipes, 
is naturally subjected to three times the ordinary 
friction.” 

[Here, again, we must stop the current of our 
correspondent’s argument. He is himself again at 
fault—practically and theoretically wrong. He 
ought to have known that the theorem he propounds 
in this last sentence is unknown in science, and con- 
tradictory to truth. We have printed the theorem in 
italics. We may simply state, for his information, 
that the “decrease of velocity in the water” cannot 
“be fairly attributed to the syphons,” as the water is 
not, in the circumstances, “naturally subjected to 
three times the ordinary friction.” If he consult the 
highest authorities, he will find it so. The remarks 
which follow are vitiated by this error, in so far as 
they are concluded from this false theorem.] 

“We now proceed from the receiving to the dis- 
tributing reservoir. The distance is two miles, and 
there are two lines of 3 feet diameter pipes, and they 
pass over three eminences as syphons, first down and 
then up, and so on, 

“ The first descent from the sole of the great reser- 
voir to the lowest point, previous to its beginning to 
ascend, is 27 feet 9% inches; the ascent to the next 
apex is 33 feet 1 inch; consequently the apex is 5 
feet 3} inches higher than the sole of the reservoir; 
thereby rendering the efflux of that depth of water 
from the reservoir impossible. This operation cuts 
off 5 out of 14 feet of water below the sole of the 
aqueduct, The former reduction, from the top of the 
embankment to the sole of the aqueduct, cut off 12 
feet, which, added to this 5, make 17 feet of altitude 
of water totally lost out of 26 feet; on which the 
calculation of a reserve of six hundred millions was 
made. 

“ It is of no use tracing these syphons further; the 
vibrations incident to all upright syphons, alternately 
advancing and receding, the extrication of air from 
the water in motion and under pressure, if not at- 
tended to, occasioning strangulation, are sufficient to 
have deterred any educated engineer from having 
recourse to them. 

“On speaking to the commissioners and the en- 
gineer above mentioned on this subject, they stated 
that Frontinus, who had the charge of the aqueducts at 
Rome in the time of the Emperor Nerva, had used 
an inverted syphon of 14 feet, and that what was 
true of 14 feet, must be true of 100 feet. I believe 
increase of column, of pressure, oscillation of the fluid, 
or strangulation by evolved air, all conducing to in- 
crease of friction, and retardation of velocity, had 
never entered their heads. They did, however, after- 
wards leave openings for air at the apices. The 
above level was made by myself with the utmost 
care, and afterwards verified by reference to the spe- 
cification of the contractor's agreement as to gradients 
in his cuttings. The declination between the two 
reservoirs is 4 feet, or 2 feet per mile. The walls 
of the distributing reservoir are 4 feet lower than 
those of the receiving one, and these were proved to 
be 121 feet 6 inches above mean tide, at New York; 
those of the distributing one therefore must be 117 
feet 6 inches. Mr. Towers states, that a command 
of delivery of water at New York, may be taken at 
115 feet. Now for the facts and the truth. The 
water was introduced into this reservoir when the 
other had about 14 feet in it, and which never since 
has risen to above 17 feet from the top of the walls, 
and this is consistent with the state of the other; 
the first being 12 feet 2 inches below the top, and 
this added to the 4 feet declination, would make 16 
feet, an approximation sufficiently near. Thus then 
stands the case :— 


Top of the walls above tide 

Deduct less than full ........... Riaenavensons 17 

Height of Park at New York above + are oo 
‘otal ... 


So much for command; read therefore 





instead of 115. 
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As to application and distribution in the city, we 
may as well take the fountain in the Park as an index. 
When the water was first sent from the distributing 
reservoir to the city, few great side mains, and very 
few of the service pipes to the houses, were laid. Of 
course the great principal main through Broadway 
to the Park was full of water, pressed by the 62 feet 
6 inches at the distributing reservoir; when the foun- 
tain was opened, it rose to a considerable height. It 
was published in the papers that its altitude was 60 
feet. The truth was, in ten days afterwards, by 
measurement, it was 36 fect; 60 feet is quite impos- 
sible, from the reasons given as to the jet at Harlaem. 
Now if this could have been maintained, the higher 
parts of New York might have been supplied with 
water to most of the upper apartments ; but it could 
not, in accordance with practical experience, be so 
for any length of time; as mains were opened, espe- 
cially to the lower parts of the city, and service pipes 
laid, the pressure on the great main necessarily fell 
off. So that in March last the fountain only rose 11 
feet, and in May last it was reduced to 2 feet, and 
was not daily open. Yours,&e. J. A. Borroy.” 

From all! that has been said, it appears to us that 
there is but one error, and that is a capitalerror. It 
is an error, the source of which appears to lie at or 
near the junction of the Croton dam and the aque- 
duct, certainly within the first eight miles of the aque- 
duct. From that region, downwards, the aqueduct 
appears to do its duty, and to convey its charge with 
greater rapidity than we should have expected from the 
very small charge which actually enters it at the head. 
That error corrected, if corrigible, it seems to us that 
all the others will remedy themselves; the others 
seem no more than its consequences. The day is 
gone by, except in Turkey, perhaps also in China, 
when the bowstring settled the matter, as far as the 
demerits and misdeeds or ignorance of the engineers 
are concerned. We feel sure they are adequately 
punished by the loss of reputation which must follow 
errors so great as these are stated to be. But we en- 
treat the citizens of New York not to be disheartened. 
We trust they will try the remedy, which is, to get 
the wisest man money can procure—to discard those 
who have made the blunders, if any there be, and 
without further delay get the matter remedied, ere 
the town be too much enlarged to be in danger of 
a scarcity of water. They have, we hope, “one poor 
wise man among them, who by his wisdom can save 
the city.” Let them not despise him because he is 
poor, if he be wise. But! if there be none in New 
York there is yet gold in Ophir ; and there are clever 
hydropathic practitioners here, whose advice they can 
easily procure, and who may yet get them out of the 
scrape—i. e. if they wi lacknowledge they are in one, 
which remains to be seen. 





THE CHINESE EXIIBITION. 

THERE is no word of abhorrence oftener in the 
mouth of Englishmen than the ugliest word in the 
language—humbug:—a clear proof that the thing 
itself is pretty frequent among them. Indeed, so 
much has it become matter of course, that even 
honest wares must be put off by its help, and pur- 
chasers be humbugged to their own benefit. We 
have now a collection both entertaining and instruc- 
tive, advertised like a quacksalver’s panacea: “ The 
proprietor, anxious to increase the popularity of this 
Exhibition, by enabling all classes to become ac- 
quainted with its wonderful contents, has reduced the 
price of admission to 1s. each person,” Kc. Increase 
the popularity !—increase the profitability—this was 
the right word, but would have been a vast deal too 
candid. In plain terms, the proprietor had exhausted 
his half-crown visitors, and, with legitimateshrewdness, 
lowers his price to attract shilling ones. What for- 
bids him who sold his first crop at a fancy-price be- 
cause it was procurable, from selling his after-grass 
at a fair valuation because he can now get no higher? 
Wherefore affect philanthropical motives when the 
mere commercial are just as useful to the public? 
We suppose for the reason above-said: like false 
Lothario’s honied speech, humbug, though very hate- 
ful, is still dear to those it has seduced— 

Like the bee-plundered blooms in gorgeous Spring and 


immer, 
The victims of the pilferer’s hum are pleased as is the 
hummer! 


blessed ; it blesses him that gives and him that takes ;” 
so let us have no more pretences about prices reduced 
through sentimental patriotism instead of justifiable 
self-interest. We noticed this splendid outlandish 
raree-show when it was first set up, and have now 
little to add, seeing it has added little to itself. If 
we can hardly assert, with the Curator, that the 
Celestial Empire is at Hyde-Park Corner, as Na- 
poleon said of a little fort outside Toulon—Teulon 
est la; yet the Exhibition, though not “China 
in miniature,” brings it nearer our mind’s eye than 
ever it was before. Neither books nor travellers’ 
tales furnish half so good a means of studying this 
extraordinary people, who seem the link between an 
extinct human species and the present one, or at 
least to indicate a cycle of civilization which preceded 
the oldest phase of it recognized by western archxo- 
logists. Surely ichthyosauri and palzotheria, deino- 
theria and dodos could not have differed more from 
modern lizards, elephants, and ducks, than the pri- 
mitive Chinese from all existing races of men, save 
their successors? They must have lived, we almost 
think, when the earth turned on her axis the opposite 
way, so directly opposed were their habits to such as 
predominate everywhere else now-a-days. Their 
descendants yet retain many of these inverse charac- 
teristics: thus, among their luxuries enter what any 
other civilized people would count abominations— 
sharks’ fins, salted earth-worms, sea-slugs, wild- 
horses’ flesh, grubs, larve of the sphinx moth, Japan 
leather, bamboo salads—not to mention dogs, cats, 
rats, mice, soup of birds’ nests, and another delectable 
potage, concocted of mares’ milk and blood, far be- 
yond Spartan black broth or witches’ gruel for potent 
bouquet and pungent savour; then their soldiers 
draw their swords behind them, and their carpenters 
pull their saws towards them (the teeth being set 
points-inward), their compasses have no legs, their 
mourning is white, and their biers are carried in the 
rear of funeral processions, respectfulness gives you 
the left-hand seat, and contempt takes off the hat to 
you, &c. &c. Those numerous inventions, however, 
which the world outside the Great Wall have bor- 
rowed from the world within it, and the latter from 
the world before or next after the flood, would con- 
nect the races, were this needful to prove their re- 
lationship. We will specify a few, as so many rowels 
of a spur, which may prick the sides of our readers’ 
intent to visit the Chinese Exhibition: printing, 
mariner’s compass (see Athen. No. 369), gunpowder, 
tea, porcelain, mercury, coal, winnowing-machine, 
paper-money, a species of lithography, ditto of phre- 
nology, cast-iron buildings (see ante, p. 718)—all 
these discoveries were made by the luxuriators upon 
sharks’ fins and Japan leather! 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Wuen announcing, last week, the demise of Mr. 
Seguier, late Inspector of the National Gallery, we 
expressed rather wishes than hopes as to the person 
who might succeed him: C, L. Eastlake, Esq. R.A. 
has since been named his successor—we need not 
declare whether our wishes are disappointed, or our 
hopes surpassed. It can hardly be said, we think, 
that this choice reflects much credit upon the dis- 
cernment of those who made it, for Mr. Eastlake’s 
qualifications were palpable, unmistakeable, unim- 
peachable; but the promptitude with which it was 
made deserves public approval. We are glad to find 
that our air-drawn portrait of the required Inspector, 
has made itself substance : a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a connoisseur (as well as artist), “ possessing enlight- 
ened taste and comprehensive esteem for all the 
Arts, all the Schools, and all the Masters,” now 
superjntends the National Collection. Under such 
auspices, we prognosticate the very best results to it, 
and through it to those various arts, and through 
these again to the whole circle of humanizing pur- 
suitsand professions. Being personally unacquainted 
with Mr. Eastlake, we can hazard no conjecture about 
his practical abilities in Connoissance ; he may or 
may not be an oracle on the authentic and the 
spurious, on styles, manners, dates, pedigrees of pic- 
tures, &c. Kc. ; but these are secondary matters— 
inborn taste, refined by incessant culture, enlarged 
views, solid and extensive acquirements; more than 
all, elevated, poetical, and philosophical spirit—these 
are the indispensable requisites, and these evince 





But a fee laid out on a good exhibition is “twice 





themselves in his works both of pen and pencil. We 











have little fear that he wi » the mitans 
lust for garish and flora ol en ee 

or ga colouring, to the green-sick 
appetite for false-sentiment, or the coarse relish f 
pseudo-sublime phantasmata,—from one of which 
into another popular taste plunges headlong, if at alj 
encouraged in such corrupt propensities, Our ex. 
pectations of the advantages that this appointment 
may produce, become more sanguine when we con 
sider how far above pecuniary motives acceptance of 
it must have been; the patriotic hope, and Sense of 
power to effect beneficial changes, can alone have 
influenced Mr. Eastlake. His stipend is but 2002 a 
year.—Court-patronage, it would appear, anticipated 
or at least soon followed, another of our suggestio 
—the same person monopolizes no longer all the 
grand pictorial curatorships throughout the kingdom 
and fritters away his attention among them: Sir 
Augustus Callcot, R.A. is constituted Keeper of the 
Queen’s Pictures. Albeit we plume ourselves nei. 
ther on possessing back nor front stairs interest, this 
second appointment, from its perfect accordance with 
our wishes, would almost make us think we returned 
the “ Sixteen City Members ;” any attempt of ours to 
characterize Sir A, Callcot’s qualifications for his 
office were in a great measure to rehearse those of 
Mr. Eastlake. 


Respecting the stained glass removed from Stoke 
Golding, and referred to in a late number (ante, p, 
1015), we have received the following letter: 

‘In a recent number of the Atheneum you commented 
upon the conduct of Dr. Staunton, formerly rector of Stoke- 
Golding, in the county of Leicester, relative to the abstrac- 
tion of some painted glass from the chancel of that church. 
It is due to the character of that gentleman, if living, and 
to the vindication of his memory, if dead, that the facts be 
fairly stated to the public, and you will oblige me by giving 
insertion to the following statement. It is true that Dr. 
Staunton did remove the painted glass in question, but from 
what motives is best known to himself. There is no evidence, 
at least I have none to offer, that he imitated the conduct 
of Lord Exeter, in the case of Tattershall church, alluded to 
in the same article, by appropriating any portion to his own 
use. About ten or twelve years ago, l applied to him for 
its restitution, and he, without hesitation complied with the 
request. But when it came, the churchwardens refused to 
receive it, and without my knowledge of its arrival, it was 
sent back to Dr. Staunton. The churchwardens’ refusal of 
it is to be abseribed to their being in dudgeon at the time, 
in consequence of a letter which had been written to the 
present Bishop of Lincoln, by a Lady Thompson, who having 
visited the church, complained, and not without reason, to 
the Bishop of its dilapidated state, and calling his lordship's 
attention, at the same time, to the abstraction of the painted 
glass from the chancel window. The churchwardens deemed 
it an improper interference upon the part of her ladyship, 
and therefore took vengeance upon her, by refusing to re- 
ceive their own. It is due, therefore, to their obstinacy that 
the parish is deprived of a valuable relic, for it was too much 
to expect, even from Dr. Staunton’s sense of justice, that he 
would of his own free motion, have returned it a second 


time after such treatment. I am, &c. J. BRaY. 
Heather, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. (formerly curate of 
Stoke-Golding). 


The School of Design has recently established a 
class for the instruction of females in the art of wood- 
engraving ; and the proceeding, we regret to hear, has 
called forth the remonstrance of the wood-engravers, 
as being one not legitimately within the object for 
which the school was established, and as unduly in- 
terfering with the ordinary principles and practice 
of the profession: in short, a violation of the prin- 
ciples of “ free trade.” Of the peculiar suitableness 
of the art of engraving on wood as an occupation for 
women, no one who knows anything of the practice 
of the art, or of the narrow limits to which fashion 
restricts the employment of women, without subjecting 
them to degradation, can entertain reasonable doubts. 
The practice of wood-engraving is clean ; it may be 
best performed in the quiet of home ; it requires no 
extravagant outlay for tools, &c ; and a lady, in other 
respects duly qualified, may, for a few shillings, pro- 
cure gravers and wood, and establish herself as a 
wood-engraver. Yct simple as the process of becom- 
ing an engraver seems to be thus far, we would guard 
our fair readers against imagining that any one who 
has tools and good will may become a wood-engraver. 
Qualifications far more important, and quite inde- 
pendent of the art of engraving, must be possessed. 
Lead-pencils and drawing-paper are not costly, and 
a steel pen and a sheet of paper may be bought fora 
halfpenny—but the mere possession of them does not 
make draughtsmen or literary men ; nor will wood 
and tools make an engraver. Even the next step in 
wood-engraving—the handling of the tools—is not 
very difficult: a month's practice will enable any 
delicate and sensitive fingers to cut the wood without 
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- +). even all the instruction which words can 
might be learned in another month ; but the 
‘who shall have undergone thus much is still far 
from being a good engraver. If a pupil, accomplished 
in the art of drawing with precision and delicacy— 
wot merely skilled in copying other drawings, but 
competent to draw from nature in honest and deter- 

‘ed lines—having, too, a perception and feeling 
for art—should take up wood-engraving, we think 
it not unlikely that, having learned the first obvious 
miles of the art, she might, after a practice of six 

render her hand and the graver subservient 
io the direction of her knowledge. But without 
a feeling for art, and the capacity to handle dex- 
terously @ lead-pencil, let no one conceive that she 
may become a wood-engraver in this short time. 
The utmost that could be hoped for is, that after a 
hard practice of about two years, she might become 
sificiently skilful to cut well enough for the cheap 
illustrated periodicals. In another two years, if kept 
in sufficient employment, she may be qualified to 
take rank among the average professional engravers 
of the day, which, indeed, is no great position to take 
agan artist ; but sufficient, with connexions, to obtain 
employment. We have gone into these particulars 
for the purpose of correcting an erroneous impres- 
sion that wood-engraving is a short road to employ- 
ment for women. By far the most difficult part of 
wood-engraving, is the art of drawing—that most es- 
sential thing, in which our wood-engravers, with few 
exceptions, arelamentably deficient. Our advice, then, 
to young females is, not to enter upon the art unless 
are skilled in drawing: but if able to draw well 
—the human figure especially—then we would cer- 
tainly encourage them to become wood-engravers, 
with a fair prospect of success. Have the Directors 
of the School of Design made such a qualification a 
preliminary condition of admission ? From what we 
hear of their proceedings, we fear that they have not. 
If so, their excellent intentions will be frustrated, 
and they will only have helped to overstock a pro- 
fesion already crowded with{mediocrities. If they 
have, and if they rigidly enforce it, they may, and 
they ought to, set at defiance all selfish remon- 
strance. 

The Committee for the Holkham Monument, to 
be erected to the memory of the late Thomas Wil- 
liam Coke, Earl of Leicester, have advertised for 
designs, but in so doing have virtually designed 
it themselyes, having decided beforehand that it 
shall be a column; and as the Ionic capital is out 
of the question for any such purpose, the compe- 
titors will be reduced to the alternative of either 
Doric or Corinthian. Another column! an adjec- 
tive without a substantive, a sentence without a 
predicate, a limb without a body, are all so many 
types of such an architectural composition. 

The monuments in the Cathedral of Cologne, many 
of which are much defaced, are being gradually re- 
stored. That ofthe Archbishop Frederic of Saarwerden 
in the choir of the cathedral, has been restored, it is 
said with great judgment, by a sculptor of the name 
of Stephan, to whom it is likely the other restorations 
will be committed. A notice has also appeared of 
an extensive work about to be published at Munich, 
containing working drawings of the portions necessary 
to complete the building, according to the designs of 
the architect, together with a history and description 
ofthe cathedral. The work is by Mr. S. Boisserée, 
and is to consist of sixteen copper-plates in royal 
folio, with the text in quarto, the price of the whole 
work to be about four guineas. 

; The glimpses obtained by recent travellers of the 
literary wealth hived in the various convents of 
Mount Athos, having awakened the interest of the 
Western world, our readers know that M. Villemain, 
the French Minister of Public Instruction, some 
time since, despatched M. Minot de Mynas, into 
Greece, to search for buried treasures in these Eastern 
libraries. After an exploration of four years, M. 
Mynas has returned to France, bringing with him, 
amongst other valuable manuscripts, a collection 
of fables in Choliambic verse, by Babrias, of which 


only some fragments previously were known ; a frag- 


Ment of the twentieth book of Polybius; several 
oo of Dexippus and Eusebius ; a fragment of the 
storian Pryseas ; a new set of fables by Esop, with 
a life of the fabulist ; a work on Greek Syntax, by 


Theodosius of Alexandria; a treatise of Philostratus 
on gymnastics; some collections of civil and canon 
law ; lexicons, grammars, and scholia on the Greek 
poets, and a number of other works. The safe ar- 
rival of these treasures in Paris, and the desirableness 
of similar researches to be conducted in the like 
direction, are enhanced by the statements made by 
M. Mynas. While engaged with the MSS. written on 
vellum, he was beset by fishermen, begging for 
bits of parchment, which they use as bait. The 
paper MSS. serve in winter to stuff the windows, 
and stop up chinks in the walls of the houses of 
Mount Athos! The mission of M. Mynas has had 
this good effect, that it has taught these unfaithful 
guardians the value of the hoards in their keeping, by 
the spectacle of the interest taken therein by Western 
Europe. 

A society was not long since formed in Leipsic, 
somewhat resembling our “ Lending Libraries,” for 
the diffusion of good and cheap popular works. The 
second yearly Report has just been published, from 
which it appears that its success has been considerable 
notwithstanding the depression of trade in the neigh- 
bourhood. Such societies, if conducted on a liberal 
principle, would do much service to the cause of na- 
tional education by taking up those who leave the 
national schools, and providing them with suitable 
mental food. We have had occasion to notice one 
or two attempts of the kind in our own country, 
and should be glad to see them more extensively 
adopted. 

At the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
November 20th, M. Mauvais was elected a Member, 
in the room of M. Bousend, the astronomer, deceased : 
and the vacancy in the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, occasioned by the death of the Mar- 
quis de Fortia d’Urban has been filled by the election 
of M. Mérimée. 

Accounts from Hanover mention the death, at the 
early age of thirty-two, of M. Salomon-Philippe Gans, 
author of a variety of works on jurisprudence, which 
have acquired celebrity throughout Germany. The 
death of this accomplished writer and pleader de- 
rives a melancholy and significant interest from the 
fact of its having taken place in the Maison de Force 
at Celle, where he was confined under sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment, the penalty awarded by the 
Supreme Court of Hanover, for having described the 
government as tyrannical, in the course of his plead- 
ing last year, before the tribunals of Gottingen and 
Osterode, in defence of certain parties charged with 
political offences. 


NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, andthe BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovrow. Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from 
Haydn’s Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect 
ofthe Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— BRILLIANT 
EFFECTS are produced by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINE at three o'clock, and at Eight in the Evenings (except 
Saturday Evening). By LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE the singular Optical Illusion of converting a Matrix into the 
appearance of being a Cast in bold relief, is exhibited, with a variety of 
other curious effects. Particulars of the CHEMICAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LECTURES, which are delivered Daily, are suspended 
in the Hall of Manufactures, DISSOLVING VIEWS. DIVERand 
DIVINGBELL. Numerous STEAM ENGINE and other MODELS 





at work. The original CRAYON DRAWINGS of RAPHAEL’S 
een &c. &c.—Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Half- 
price. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

GeocrapuicaL Soctety.—Nov. 13,—Dr. Beke’s 
routes and observations in Abyssinia——Dr. Beke, 
whose passage of the Abai and arrival at Dima, in 
Gojam, on the 29th of Nov. 1841, are reported in 
vol. XII. of the R.G. Society's Journal, was detained 
at Dima until the 20th of the following January, 
when the Ruler of Gojam and Damot having 
returned to the neighbourhood of that town, Dr. 
Beke proceeded in his company to Dembecha. The 
road, for three days, lay west along a grassy plain, on 
the north of which rose the mountain chain of Talba- 
waka, described as covered with perpetual snow, but 
which in reality, as Dr. Beke afterwards found on 
crossing the range, is nothing more than hoar-frost. 
In this plain were seen numerous herds, but no trees, 
population, or cultivation. On the first day, the 
conical peak of Debeit became visible, which it 
continues to be throughout a great portion of Gojam. 





Gregory of Corinth; an unpublished grammar of 


Several small streams coming down from the moun- 





tains, and flowing towards the Abai, were suce 


cessively crossed, and the party arrived at Lachita- 
chita, where they remained the next day, Sunday. 
On the 24th they again set out, and taking a N.W. 
course, entered Damot. This province is described 
as very different from Gojam, being gently undu- 
lating, copiously studded with fine trees, and better 
peopled. Having crossed the river Gédiet, about 
thirty feet wide and two deep, the village of Arrat was 
reached, where the Dejazmach halted for two days, 
after which they proceeded northward to Dembecha. 
The road approaching the hills now became very 
irregular; lofty mountains were seen rising to the 
N.E., the rivers, Tamcha and Gudela, were crossed 
and Dembecha was reached. The Dejazmach en- 
camped outside, but a residence was given to Dr. 
Beke in the town, where he was directed to remain 
till the Ruler should return from another military 
expedition. Dembechais described as havingachurch 
and a sanctuary, and several thousand inhabitants ; 
it has considerable commerce, a large weekly market, 
and is one of the stations of the Mohammedan mer- 
chants trading between Baso and Gondar and the 
coast. At Dembecha, Dr. Beke had to remain five 
weeks, when the Dejach Goshu returned, and the 
traveller obtained permission to make a journey 
north-westward into Agaumider, and to the sources 
of the Abai. Leaving Dembecha, on March 8th, in 
company with a daughter of the Dejazmach, who 
was going to join her husband, Dejach Baria, the 
governor of Agaumider, the party first traversed a 
very beautiful country, well peopled, and cultivated, 
and presenting more the appearance of an English 
than an African landscape. At the village of 
Yervorada, where the party halted the first night, 
Dr. Beke saw a plantation of the Enset, described by 
Bruce. In Shoa and in Gojam, a few plants are fre- 
quently met with, but in Damot the number is much 
larger. On the second day, they began a steep de- 
scent into the valley of the river Bir, which, at the 
ford, is divided into two streams, the first crossed 
being thirty feet wide and a foot or more deep, 
and the other about fifty feet wide and two feet deep. 
The valley of the Bir is not unfrequently exposed to 
the inroads of the Amuru Gallas inhabiting the 
opposite bank of the Abai. Having rested at Man- 
kusa, the party continued through the same fertile 
country, watered by several tributaries to the Bir 
which sfféams running with a considerable fall, 
enable the farmers to turn off the waters for irriga- 
tion. The road was continually intersected by these 
water-courses, which hurried through innumerable 
fields of every species of production of the country 
and where the inhabitants were seen busily employed 
in agricultural labours. The party next stopped for 
a day at Wassua, which enabled Dr. Beke to visit 
the neighbouring town of Burie. It was formerly a 
place of importance, but has now fallen into decay. 
About eight miles S.W. of Burie is Debelin, the 
principal town of Wambarrema (Umbarma), and a 
day’s journey beyond this the Abai is reached, in the 
country of Shinasha (the Chinchon of the Portuguese), 
which extends to both sides of the river. Having 
returned to Wassua, the party started for Azga. Dr. 
Beke observes, that although the inhabitants, in this 
portion of Damot, understand the Amharic, their 
native language is the Agawi, of which he has col- 
lected a vocabulary. From Azga, the route lay 
westward, and having crossed the rivers Fatzam and 
Zingini, the party quitted Damot and entered the 
province of Agaumider. The mountains of this 
country are described by the traveller as consisting of 
a mass of volcanic cones, that named Fudi being 
visible far above the rest. On the second day after 
crossing the frontier, the party reached Banja, the 
residence of Dejach Baria. At this place Dr. Beke 
remained a week, during which he visited a village 
inhabited by some of the remarkable people known 
by the name of Falashas, from whom he obtained 
much information of their very peculiar customs, the 
details of which we cannot go into, and also a number 
of words of their language bearing a close resem- 
blance to the Agau. Dr. Beke also availed himself 
of his stay at Banja to visit the western frontier of 
the province. On the road thither, several tributaries 
of the Durra were crossed, and a ride of five hours 
and a half brought the traveller to Chughai in the 
district of Matakkel towards the valley of the Abai, 





inhabited by Shankalas, or Pagan negroes. It was 
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market-day when the Doctor arrived,and he describes 
the commotion occasioned by the presence of the 
first white man seen amongst them, and the fear with 
which stout and well-armed men fled and hid them- 
selves as he approached: they are described as all but 
naked. Beyond these, to the south, is a tribe of 
Gallas, named Wambera. To the north of the Shan- 
kalas is Ginjar, inhabited by Mohammedan negroes, 
speaking a corrupt Arabic. The people of Agaumider 
think it no sin to sell slaves, which the other Christians 
of Abyssinia refrain from doing from religious mo- 
tives. On the 21st of March, Dr. Beke left Banja 
on his return towards Dembecha, but took a route to 
the north of that by which he went for the purpose 
of visiting the source of the Abai, which, if visited, 
has not been described by any traveller since Bruce. 
Our traveller thus describes this interesting locality, 
which he reached onthe 26th. “ It isa swampy piece of 
ground covered with grass and rushes, and surrounded 
by trees of no great size and brushwood, in about the 
middle of which a spot was pointed out as the source 
of the Abai, at first scarcely distinguishable from the 
rest of the marsh, but which, on closer inspection, 
exhibited a small collection of water about a foot in 
diameter, and which could just be reached with the 
hand, when kneeling on a narrow mound of sod that 


surrounded it.” To the N.N.W., and separated from 


the former by a patch of dry ground about three 
yards wide, was another source, and on asking for the 
As 


third, the traveller was told there was no other. 
Dr. Beke visited the source of the Abai a second time 


on the 23rd December, he read to the meeting his 


notes taken on that occasion also, when, owing to the 


close of the rainy season, he found the appearance of 


the place somewhat different. The whole ground 
was so saturated with water that the spot could not be 


reached without continually sinking up to the ankles 


in water. Dr. Beke was accompanied by the priest 
of the neighbouring church of St. Michael, who brought 
the cross of the church, with which he blessed the 
source before giving him some of the water to drink. 
He related to the traveller several practices which are 
evidently remainsof a higher degree of veneration paid 
to the spot, ata period when the inhabitants were not 
yet converted to Christianity. Some of these prac- 
tices were described by Dr. Beke. From three ob- 
servations, Dr. Beke makes the latitude of the spot 
to be about 10° 57’, which, coinciding so closely as it 
does with that of Bruce (10° 59’ 10”), is entirely cor- 
roborative of that traveller. The elevation of the 
priest’s house at Washa, Dr. Beke determines by the 
boiling point of water to be 8520 feet, and from a 
comparison with the climate and vegetation of An- 
golalla in Shoa, the elevation of which he had deter- 
mined in the same manner at about 8400 feet, he is of 
opinion that the estimate cannot be far from the truth, 


(In last week’s notice of the Society’s meeting, the name 
ef Mr. Malby was misprinted Malley.} 


GeotoaicaL Society.—Nov. 18.—Dr. Buckland, 
V.P. in the chair.—The following papers were read: 

1, ‘On some fossil Remains of an Anoplotherium, 
and two species of Giraffe, from the tertiary strata of 
the Sewalik Hills in India,’ by Dr. Falconer and 
Capt. Cautley. The Anoplotherium is an unde- 
scribed species, differing from those of the Paris basin, 
and much larger, its size being between that of the 
horse and of the Sumatran rhinoceros. It is founded 
on two upper jaws, with the near molars perfect. It 
is a true Anoplotherium, as distinguished from the 
subgenera of Xiphodon and Dichobune. The disco- 
verers have named it Anoplotherium Sivalense. The 
remains were dug out of a bed of clay in the tertiary 
strata of the Sewalik hills, mixed up with bones of 
Sivatherium, Camelus Sivalensis, Antelope, Croco- 
dile, &c. The authors describe two species of giraffe. 
The first, which they designate Camelopardalis Siva- 
lensis, is founded on the third cervical vertebra of an 
old animal, and they infer it to have been one-third 
smaller than the existing species. The bone is very 
perfect, and completely silicified. It measures 8 
inches, while the same vertebra of the existing species 
is 114 to 12 inches. The bone is more slender in its 
proportions than the existing one, and exhibits a 
series of specific differences in addition to the size. 
The second species they name Camelopardalis affinis, 
provisionally, from its close resemblance to the ex- 
isting Cape Giraffe, in form and size of teeth, &c. 
The species is founded on two fragments of the upper 
jaw, with the back molars, and a fragment of lower 





jaw containing the last molar. The dimensions agree 
to within the tenth of an inch with those ofa female 
head in'the Museum of the College of Surgeons. The 
giraffe bones were found along with those of Anoplo- 
therium Camel, Crocodilus biporcatus, &c., in a clay 
bed in the Sewalik hills.* 

2. Prof. Sedgwick commenced the reading of a 
paper, in continuation of his former memoir, on the 
Geology of North Wales, and described a section 
across the Berwyns. 





Sratisticat Socrety.—Nov. 20.—T. Tooke, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair. A number of donations, received 
during the recess, were reported._A paper was read 
by Prof. Guy, ‘On the Influence of Employments 
upon Health.’ The author's former paper on this 
subject went to examine the influence of employ- 
ments upon health by means of two concurrent pro- 
babilities ; the ratio of cases of pulmonary consump- 
tion to those of all other diseases, and the observed 
age at which pulmonary consumption’occurs. The 
results of the two inquiries were found to confirm 
each other. The object of the present communica- 
tion was to show the effects of actual employment 
upon health, and the diseases to which employments 
gave birth. 





Institute oF British ArcuiTects.—Nov. 20.— 

W. Tite, Esq. V.P. in the chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. Bailey the Honorary Secretary,‘ On theseveral 
species of Foreign Fir Timber and Deals supplied 
to the English Market, and their respective qualities 
for the purposes of Building.’ The professed object 
of the paper was to present to the members, in a 
condensed form, the more important portions of the 
information relative to the growth and manufacture 
of the timber of the North of Europe, and of our 
American colonies, derived from the evidence of 
practical men, given before’ the Parliamentary 
Committees on the timber duties, at different times 
and other sources, which might be useful in assisting 
the judgment of the young architect, in selecting, 
from the several kinds of timber to be found in the 
market, the sorts most suitable for the various pur- 
poses to which wood is applied in buildings, either 
for roofs, floors, framing, the external portions, and 
internal finishings and fittings. The relative proper- 
ties, as to strength, durability, facility of working, and 
economy in conversion of the Memel, Dantzig, Riga, 
St. Petersburg, and the several descriptions of Nor- 
wegian and Swedish timber and deals, were described, 
and their defects noticed, as likewise those of the red 
and yellow pine of Canada, the use of which is daily 
increasing in this country. The alleged tendency of 
the American timber to imbibe and communicate 
the dry rot was noticed and accounted for from the 
treatment to which that timber is usually subjected. 
The larger portion of the timber and deals from 
Canada is floated down the river St. Lawrence to 
the port of shipment on rafts, becoming in con- 
sequence saturated with water, and in that condition 
most commonly placed in the confined hold of the 
ship which is to convey it to this country ; the result 
is, that by far the larger portion, both of the timber 
in log, as well as the deals, on their arrival here, ex- 
hibit symptoms of the dry rot, and if means are not 
adopted to repress it, the timber becomes strongly 
infected, and, when placed in a building, not only 
rapidly decays, but communicates the rot to the timber 
in contact with it. If it were not for the circumstances 
above noticed, there is no reason to suppose that the 
fir timber of Canada is of a less durable nature, or 
inferior in quality to the European timber of the same 
description. 
In the discussion, which followed the reading of 
the paper, it was stated that impure pyroligneous 
acid still retaining the creosote, had been employed 
with success on timbers affected with the dry rot. 





Microscoricat Socrety.—Nov. 15.—J. 8. Bower- 
bank, Esq. F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. A. White read a paper describing the appli- 
cation of a lever movement to the stage of a micro- 
scope. It consists of a lever, to the shorter arm of 
which a ball is firmly screwed, moving in a socket 
formed by the upper plate of the stage, and a cap, 
which is a brass plate, secured by two screws to that 





* The first announcement of the fossil remains of the 
Giraffe, was made by Capt. Cautley in the Journal of the 





SEE 
plate. This lever passes through a perfo 
moving in a socket formed yt an pn pre 
an immovable part of the microscope, and a cu 
formed and secured upon the arm, as in the forme, 
instance. This lever is about five inches long, havi 
the longer arm equal to three, and the shorter to one. 
This proportion, however, varies according to oni. 
tion; and hence the necessity of a perforation in 
the second ball to allow for it. This construction 
affords facility of motion in every way, and the range 
in the instrument exhibited, was £ of an inch, : 

Mr. Jackson read a paper describing an improve. 
ment in the mode of applying a divided glass micro. 
meter to the measurement of objects under exami. 
nation, described by him in a former paper. The 
micrometer is mounted in a thin brass frame, which 
slides easily (under a spring) through slits in the 
opposite sides of the eyepiece, which slits, when not 
in use, are closed by a quarter revolution of an internal 
tube, having similar slits. Its divisions are Ath of an 
inch apart, with one of the spaces divided into five by 
finer lines, which, as they may be readily brought by 
the sliding of the micrometer into contact with the 
magnified edge of the object to be examined, afford 
great facility of measurement. He concluded with 
some observations relative to the method of using 
this instrument, and of finding the value of its diyi- 
sions, under the various circumstances in which it may 
be employed. . 

A paper by J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., entitled * Ad- 
ditional Observations on the Structure of the Shells 
of Molluscous and Conchiferous Animals,’ was read, 
The paper, of which this is a continuation, was read 
on the 18th of January last, and the present Obser- 
vations relate to the mode in which wounds in the 
periostracum are repaired, which differs in many 
respects from the analogous operation in the shelly 
structures. 





AsuHMoLEAN Society.— Oxford, Nov. 6.—The 
President, Prof. Twiss, in the chair.—Prof. Daubeny 
read a paper on the institution for the cure of Cretinism 
established near Interlachen, on the Abendberg, a 
mountain overlooking the lakes of Thun and Brienz.* 
This institution originated in the benevolent views of 
its present conductor, Dr. Guggenbiihl, a physician 
of the Canton of Zurich, who has devoted the last 
eight years to the cure, or rather prevention, of this 
malady, for which purpose he has selected a situation 
above the elevation at which the disorder is ever 
endemic, and admits as patients only those in whom 
from their tender age, the disease, though apparent, 
has not as yet fully developed itself. Great attention 
is paid not merely to the physical but also to the 
moral treatment of his patients; the physical means 
consisting of such diet and medicine as are calculated 
to strengthen the system and to stimulate the dormant 
energies, for which purpose use is likewise made of 
electricity, friction, baths, &c.; whilst the moral 
comprehend a course of discipline applied to all the 
senses, the organs of which require to be roused and 
trained to receive the impressions of external objects, 
as it frequently happens that the cretin is with diffi- 
culty made susceptible of any stimuli. The organs 
of speech also require to be trained, and here an 
extraordinary degree of patience and perseverance is 
needed on the part of the conductor and his assistants. 
In the hope of aiding this benevolent scheme a sub- 
scription has been set on foot, not merely in Switzer- 
land but in other countries; and in England Dr. W. 
Twining, of Bedford Place, has consented to be the 
medium of transmitting any sums which may be con- 
tributed. With regard to the causes of the lamentable 
condition of mind and body which constitutes cretin- 
ism, Prof. Daubeny, made some remarks; and after 
stating that it could not be attributed to the drinking 
of water derived from snow, or of that which was 
destitute of air, or of that which held calcareous mat- 
ter in solution, he proceeded to show that it was most 
probably produced by some form of malaria generated 
by the humidity of the low Alpine valleys, and 
modified in its character by the peculiar features of 
the climate, viz. the alternation of extreme heat with 
severe cold, the interception of the sun’s rays, and 
the stagnation of the air—causes which may also pro- 
duce a languor of constitution in the inhabitants, 
which deprives them of the power to resist the action 
of the virus. The difficulties which stand in the way 








Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 7, p. 658 (15th July, 1838). 


# Alluded to before, ante, p. 588. 
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‘ thesis, the Professor conceived might be 
ofthis 47 it pon admitted, that there are many 
of malaria, as there are of epidemics, and that 
form will produce a disease, which like yellow 
ha carries off the patient in a few hours, and 
other form will create a morbid habit of constitu- 
tion, which may not become manifest till after the 
individual has been long exposed to its influence, and 
which, being transmitted to his posterity, shows itself 
fret as goitre, and afterwards as confirmed cretinism. 
The error of medical men he contended to have been, 
that they imagined all epidemic and all endemic 
diseases to follow the same laws; whereas the truly 
ilosophical method of proceeding would be to 
in their peculiar modes of propagation, and to 
esamine in detail the phenomena of each severally. 
Had medical men observed this rule, they would not 
have denied that cholera, for example, had been 
transmitted from one country to another by human 
contagion, because in its propagation amongst the 
ishabitants of a town or district it did not follow the 
same laws as typhus or as small pox ; nor would they 
be disposed to question the malarious origin of 
‘tre and cretinism, because the virus emanating 
from the soil of the Alpine valleys, in which these 
diseases are endemic, does not diffuse itself in the 
sme manner as ague or dysentery. The statistics of 
cretinism are at present very imperfect, but it is hoped 
that the official returns ordered by most of the cantons 
yill furnish more correct information, both as to the 
number of persons affected, who are estimated at not 
Jess than 5,000 in Switzerland, and to the physical 
influences to which the disorder may be referred. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Asiatic Society, 2. P.M. 

. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

. Zoological Society, 8.—Scientific Business. 


. Botanical Society, 8.—Anniversary. 
= Society of Arts, 8.—‘On the Patent Metallic Sand,’ by Mr. 
Cc. K. Dyer.—Mr. Chanter’s Moveable Fire Bars and 
Smoke Burner will be explained. 
- Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Jaur. Royal Society, 1.—Anniversary. 
- Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
- Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
fat. Botanical Society, 8. 








PINE ARTS. 


The Monumental Effigies of the Temple Church, with 
an Account of their Restoration in the Year 1842. 
By E. Richardson. Longman & Co. 

Mr. Richardson was the sculptor employed to restore 

the various effigies of the Crusaders and others in the 

recent repairs of the Temple Church, and he here 
presents us with lithographic sketches and a descrip- 
tion of the objects which were intrusted to his charge. 

We heretofore noticed these old monuments, and 

shall therefore on the present occasion confine our 

remarks to the work of Mr. Richardson. 

The drawings are made upon a scale of an inch 
and a half to a foot, and are sufficiently large to 
exhibit the characteristic details. Of all of them 
afull front view is given, as if the figure were placed 
ina perpendicular position before the spectator. One 
or two profiles accompany this view, according to the 
variety of subject. Mr. Richardson has evidently 
aimed at accuracy in his drawings, and has succeeded 
to well in this respect, that we are content with his 
success, though we might have desired rather more 
Picturesque feeling, especially in the light and shade. 
On the whole the work, no less than the restoration 
of the monuments, is creditable to him. 

The remembrance of the Crusaders is much quick- 
ened by the perpetuation of these old memorials, 
and as the public interest about them seems 
mther on the increase than otherwise, our readers 
may like to have some of the particulars which Mr. 
Richardson's labours have enabled him to give. Pre- 
vious to the restoration of the effigies, he describes 
them as having suffered much from time and ill-usage 
—thickly covered with coatings of paint, dirt,and white- 
wash, “which not only concealed all the minute 
details of sculpture and costume, but made it impos- 
sible at first to ascertain the extent of their decay.” 

process of restoration was commenced, with the 
very proper determination “ of preserving every part 
of the original surface that might exist, however iso- 
lated or small,” by the removal of the coatings of dirt, 

Paint, &e. The figures were found to have suffered 

much decay, both internal and external. This was 

temedied by stone cement. Remains of “ rich original 


impossible to preserve, because of their adhering to 
the paint, and owing to the moist and perishing state 
of the stone and marble. The oil-stains on the 
marble figures, which entirely hid its rich quality, 
were next removed. The extent of this operation 
may be conceived after being informed that in every 
effigy from ten to twenty thousand rings of mail, 
besides the surcoat, features, and appendages, had to be 
carefully gone over. Then followed the stopping in 
all the general decays and more minute fissures and 
holes with a cement which closely resembled the 
material of the effigy, and tended likewise to bind 
together and preserve the decayedand detached pieces, 
which otherwise would disapp This t, after 
it was hard, was worked down even with the adjacent 
surfaces. The effigy was then bedded on a York 
slab cut to the exact size of the plinth.” The missing 
portions were carefully supplied, in a few cases rather 
from analogy than positive data. 

Those who look for a symbol in every old 
ecclesiastical sculpture may like to see the inter- 
pretations which have been given to the attitudes 
of these figures. “How far,” says Mr. Richardson, 
“the different positions inwhich monumental effigies 
were sculptured, denoted the life of the deceased, 
the author will not presume to say, but it has 
been supposed, that the attitudes in many instances 
were used to some extent in lieu of inscriptions. 
Thus, the crossing the legs, we are told, implied a 
vow taken by the Crusader; the hands in prayer, 
that he died a natural death, and an earnest Chris- 
tian; the drawing the sword, that he died in 
action ; sheathing it, that he died after vanquishing 
his enemies. The lion at the feet indicated valour 
—the dragon, sin.” We may, perhaps, more safely 
admit that “ the expressive features, full of individual 
character and detail, in these effigies, clearly mark 
them as being portraits.” 

We must say a word or two on the peculiarities to 
be found in the individual sculptures. The curious 
in ancient armour may learn that the inner figure of 
the upper pair of the four on the north, called 
Geoffrey de Magnaville, or Mandaville (a. p. 1144), 
is thought to present a unique example of a “ cy- 
lindrical flat-topped helmet over the hood of mail.” 
The shield of this figure is said, by Gough, to present 
the earliest example known of armorial bearings on 
a monumental effigy in England. Most remains of 
colour and decoration were found on the inner figure 
of the upper pair on the south side under the Round 
Tower, “ which is given to William Mareschal, the 
younger Earl of Pembroke.” (a. p. 1231.) The 
evidence on all sides seems to be conclusive, that the 
sculpture of the Middle Ages was coloured and gilt. 
“Traces of delicate flesh-colour remained on the 
face. The embattled tower had some red left on it; 
the mouldings some light green. In the two longi- 
tudinal recesses on the sides of the cushion fragments 
of blue or violet glass remained. Traces of gilding 
appeared on the vingmail throughout, excepting 
those rings which passed over the narrow bands at 
the coif and wrists, which, with the band at the coif, 
appeared to have been blue. The buckles, spurs, 
and squirrel had also been gilt. There were some 
traces of red on the field of the shield, but none 
remained on the lion. The outer surface of the sur- 
coat had upon it considerable remains of crimson lake 
the under side, of light blue. There remained on 
the edges of the belts some red, and some orange on 
the plinth near the feet.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Madame Dulcken’s Soirées.—This is the season for 
chamber-music, and Madame Dulcken has shown 
her judgment in opening her house for a series of 
private concerts of this description, at which, of 
course, her own pianoforte playing is intended to be 
a main attraction. She has not often been heard to 
greater advantage than on Wednesday, her first even- 
ing, when she performed Mendelssohn’s new Duo 
with Mr. Lucas,—Hummel’s Septuor, with half-a- 
dozen able confederates,—and Weber's magnificent 
Sonata for the Pianoforte in p minor. This ought 
not to have been the least familiar work of the three, 
—so full is it of beauty, contrast, and thoughts of 
a striking originality, which now seems to have 
vanished from the world of musical creation. No 


grander scale than the first allegro, the interest of 
which is not lessened by a single bar of common- 
place, or stave “ to let.” In the middle part of the 
slow movement, or varied arietta, which succeeds— 
with as artless and unforced a subject as if it had 
come out of the elder-fashioned Haydn or Pleyel 
mint for such melodies—occurs a fine example of the 
manner in which, by unceremoniously treating rhythm 
and accent, and by using modulations alike unusual 
and unstudied, Weber knew how to give a regular 
composition the apparent charm of an improvisation. 
In the final and most brilliant rondo, which was 
executed by Madame Dulcken, most honourably to 
her command of nerve, more than one of the newest 
effects of the pianists even is indicated ; and witha fresh- 
ness of idea, to contemplate which is enough to make 
the hoper melancholy. The instrumental music was 
agreeably diversified by two songs given by Mr. 
Manvers,—by Miss Rainforth’s impassioned delivery 
of the great scena from ‘Oberon,’ which, however, 
cries aloud for the stage,—and by a couple of Mr. 
John Parry’s drollest drolleries. Mr. Moscheles ac- 
companied the vocal music. 





Drury Lane.—Carlotta Grisi has been succeeded 
by Pauline Leroux, and M. Petipa, by M. Carey: 
the male dancer has found an efficient substitute, but 
Carlotta Grisi is not so easily matched. ‘'The Devil 
in Love’ is an attractive title for a ballet, though it sug- 
gests comic ideas; and this is quite a serious business 
—too much so, indeed, for three acts, as all who have 
seen * Le Diable Amoureux’ will remember. The im- 
pression made by Pauline Leroux’s pantomime, as 
Fenella, some years ago, has been effaced from the 
recollection of London players by so many “ twink- 
ling feet,” that she might pass for a novelty here ; 
but time spares neither face nor form, and the 
admirers of the ballet, sated with a constant succes- 
sion of young, beautiful, and graceful heroines, are 
not likely to welcome an almost forgotten favourite, 
in whom these charms fall short of perfection: nor 
does this danseuse supply by expressive pantomime 
what is wantingin more material fascination. M. Carey 
is a powerful male dancer, and his pirouettes are as 
extraordinary as Perrot’s were; but his execution is 
merely mechanical—not a ray of intelligence lights 
up his countenance. The action of the ballet, conse- 
quently, dragged heavily on, relieved only by Mr. 
H. Payne’s drolleries as the old Dominie. The sce- 
nery and accessories are handsome. 





Haymarket.—The names of Madame Vestris and 
Mr. C. Mathews figure in the bills, but they them- 
selves do not appear. Mrs. Nisbett is still the prin- 
cipal attraction in comedy, for though Mr. Farren is 
recovering, his appearance on the stage is not yet to 
be looked for. It is to be hoped he will be able to 
take a part in the prize comedy, for doubtless all the 
competitors have had him in view for a principal 
character. Since our last mention of this theatre, a 
farce called * Laying a Ghost’ has been added to the 
bill of fare: it is not a very stimulating dish, but 
something better is promised. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 6.—A report 
on Savings Banks, by Baron Charles Dupin, was 
read. The object was to show, from the official tables, 
that the progress ofthese Institutions has been constant 
and rapid, and that they have fully answered the in- 
tention of the founders.—The next paper read was 
from M. Payern on the tendency of the roots of plants 
to escape from the action of light. He mentions a 
series of experiments, all showing that, in the same 
proportion as the plant above ground seeks the light, 
the root avoids it—-A communication was made by 
M. Aimé on terrestrial magnetism. Magnetic de- 
clinations and inclinations are of two kinds: the 
one periodical, the other progressive. The first 
depend upon the position of the sun, and vary 
with the hours and seasons, Graham was the first 
to notice this fact in the year 1722, and Cassini 
confirmed his observations in 1783; and M. Arago, 
in 1818, ascertained that the magnetized needle, 
on the existence of an aurora borealis, was sud- 
denly deranged, not only in the places where the 
aurora was visible, but also in countries where this 
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nomenon, he induced Mr. Kupffer to undertake at 

asan a series of magnetic observations simultane- 
ously with those of Paris, and from the comparison 
of these two series resulted the fact that the maxima 
and minima of the deviation observed at Kasan cor- 
responded with the maxima and minima at Paris at 
the same moment. In order to follow up the dis- 
coveries, the Academy of Sci , on the proposi- 
tion of M. Arago, charged M. Aimé to make a series 
of observations at Algiers, and provided him with 
proper instruments for the purpose. His observa- 
tions commenced in June, 1841, and were continued 
until the end of 1842. Amongst the results stated 
by him to the Academy are the following. He says 








there exists between the temperatures of the surface | 


of the globe and the magnetic declinations so com- 
plete a correspondence that he is led to infer that the 
variations of declination may be generally considered 


as the consequence of those of the temperatures of | 


day and night, and if this mode of viewing the sub- 
ject be correct, there must be found in eclipses of the 
sun a deviation in the normal diurnal course of the 
needle of declination. As to the annual variation, 
on comparing the observations of M. Aimé with those 
of Captain Bérart, made in August, 1832, it is seen 
that it was in nine years, 24 min. 36 sec., which gives 
per annum 2 min. 4sec. of diminution of declination, 
M. Aimé found that the curves of declination varied 
little in winter and summer, and that it is towards 
the equinoxes that the most striking anomalies are 
manifested. M. Humboldt and other scientific men 
having expressed an opinion that it would be impor- 
tant to watch carefully the magnetic variations during 
the periods of the falling stars, M. Aimé did not 
fail to attend carefully to this suggestion during the 
month of November, 1841, but the periodical fall 
of these meteors was not visible at Algiers, and if 
it did take place it had no action on the magnetic 
needle. 

William Stanley Roscoe.—We hear from a cor- 
respondent that this gentleman, the eldest son of the 
late William Roscoe, Esq., died at Liverpool, on 
Tuesday, the 31st ult. “To his father,” says our 
correspondent, “he in many points of his character 
bore a strong resemblance, and in none more than 
in his attachment to literary pursuits, which he dis- 
played at a very early period of his life, and pre- 
served to its close, with undiminished ardour. He 
received the rudiments of his education under Dr. 
Shepherd, of Gateacre, and afterwards passed some 
time at the University of Cambridge, as astudent of 
Peterhouse. At that period of his life he studied with 
great assiduity theclassic writers of Greece and Rome, 
of which he continued the perusal till within a short 
time of his death. With several of the modern 
languages Mr. Roscoe was also familiarly conversant, 


but more particularly with the Italian. Of his poeti- | 


cal genius, which was developed in him at an almost 
precocious age, the fruits have appeared in a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, published a few years since. 
In the cultivation of this talent he never ceased to 
find a favourite occupation for his hours of leisure, 
and, amongst other less voluminous productions, he 
has left behind him a translation, in blank verse, 
of Klopstock'’s Messiah, and of the Api of Rucellai. 
Soon after leaving Cambridge, Mr. Roscoe, though 


his views were originally directed to the profession of | 
the law, was admitted as a partner into his father's | 


bank, and continued to be connected with that con- 
cern, until its failure in 1816. This and similar dis- 
asters, if he was, unhappily, not qualified to avert, his 
conscious integrity, his placid temper, and well regu- 
lated mind, enabled him to meet with dignity, and to 
support with fortitude. During the latter years of 
his life, he held the office of Serjeant-at-mace to 


the Court of Passage at Liverpool. The health which | 


he had uniformly enjoyed some months since began 
to give way. In July, he was advised to try the 
effects of change ofair, and for this purpose he visited 
Germany, and thence extended his tour to Switzer- 
land. The hopes which were reasonably entertained 
from this source, and from the anxious application of 
the most efficient medical treatment, were destined to 
be disappointed. On his return home, he became 
gradually weaker, and, in perfect resignation to the 
will of his Creator, he sank without a struggle into 
the arms of death. Under an exterior somewhat 
reserved, and great sedateness of manners, his affec- 
tions in every relation of life were warm and enduring, 


and by the friends who knew him intimately his 
memory will be long cherished, and his virtues best 
appreciated.” 

Luton.—The destruction by fire of the mansion 
belonging to the Marquis of Bute, must be already 
known to our readers. The papers, as usual on these 
oceasions, speak of it as a place of surpassing beauty 
and interest. This is hardly correct. The building 
was of great extent, but from one of the worst designs 
by Adams, although with some capital points in the 
plan. What Smirke did there, besides building the 
chapel, fitted up with stalls and screen-work, from 
Tittenhanger, we cannot, at the moment, ascertain. 
| The principal part of the valuable collection of pic- 
tures has been saved. 

Front of the British Museum.—Why do not the Society for 
Metropolitan Improvements take up this matter, and make a 
| formal application to the Trustees to cause the model of the 

new front to be exhibited in the M ? Such an exhibiti 
would not cost one shilling, and be in accordance with that 
laudable public curiosity which the Trustees ought rather to 
encourage than suppress. Whether the model be good, bad, 
or indifferent, the public have a right to see what they are 
about to get for their money, and it is no infringement on 
the authority or dignity of a trustee to ask to see an object 
which he holds in trust for you. AMATEUR. 

Metropolitan Improvements.—As a denizen of that semi- 
subterranean locality alluded to in last week's Athenaeum, I 
beg to thank you for your advocacy of that, to us, interesting 
object, ‘‘ The Dryad of St. Martin’s in the Fields,” which 
has only been spared to this time at the intercession of Dr. 
Golding, near whose house it stands. With reference also 
to this neighbourhood, I must observe that all the residents 
are not to be included among the “‘ natural” objects. Shortly 
after the late calamitous fire, the inhabitants and neigh- 
bourhood thought that there was a good opportunity for 
improving this crowded thoroughfare, and memorialized 
the ‘* Woods and Forests,” the Board for ‘* Metropolitan 
Improvements,” and also had an interview with the agent 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, urging them to widen, &c. the 
narrow part of the court, the greater part then in ruins, but 
without success: all allowed that it would be a great public 
improvement, but we had to argue against ‘‘ breeches 
pocket,” and the latter interest prevailed. The trade of this 
place is suffering most severelyfrom the tardy operations in 
the formation of the new street, and many speculations are 
made as to the reason of the “‘ bit by bit” manner in which 
it is carried on. That erudite writer, the author of ‘Random 
Recollections,’ among other useful and interesting statistical 
inquiries, naively asks, “‘ What becomes of allthe pins?” I 
would also inquire what becomes of old bricks, and the an- 
swer would, perhaps, be a solution for the tardiness of the 
present proceedings. It seems there are but few dealers in 
such antiquities as old bricks, and to prevent the market 
from being overstocked, and to enable these worthies to get 
rid of their stock only a few houses are pulled down at long 
intervals, and thus, for the benefit of a few, ‘my public” 
suffer. Iam, &e., 

An Inhabitant of St. Martin’s Court. 

Antiquities near Guisborough.—On the 9th inst. 
Mr. Walker Ord, who is engaged on * The History and 
Antiquities of Cleveland,’ and other gentlemen, 
opened two of the tumuli on Barnaby Moor. The 
first tumulus, which was 90 feet in circumference, 
consisted of immense masses of coarse unpolished 

stone; and a few feet from the summit was a huge 
| block of sandstone, 7 feet 3 inches long, 4 feet broad, 
and weighing about two tons. This stone was placed 
like a vast slab over a large open hollow beneath. 
The second tumulus exhibited the same exterior form 
and appearance as the first, but the interior was 
essentially different, being composed ofa fine, brown, 
loamy earth, which, from its consistence, had been 
exposed to the action of intense heat. Considerable 
quantities of charcoal (burnt oak) were also dug up ; 
this was clustered in masses, or layers, densely heaped 
together; and the fibrous structure of the wood, the 
| joints, &c. were quite perfect. In this tumulus was 
| discovered a fine ancient urn, the construction most 

probably of a remote British era, although the supe- 
| riority of the workmanship and carving would almost 
induce the antiquarian to attribute it to the later 
period of the Roman invasion. This urn was placed 
immediately beneath a large shield-like stone, carved 
with many quaint devices on the inside. On care- 
fully opening the urn, it was found to contain a large 
number of human bones, which had been exposed to 
the action of fire, and these not belonging to one 
adult person, but evidently to several. 

Engravings.—A copy of the worksof Mark Antonio, 
and some of his scholars, containing 133 plates, (117 
by Antonio himself), was recently sold at Lyons for 
18,000 francs. This copy formed originally part of 
the collection of Sig. J. M. Zanetti, of Milan. It 
was offered at the sale of Denon’s property, in 1826, 
for 15,000 francs, and withdrawn, there being no 
bidder. The collection will now, probably, be 
dispersed, 
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With the approval of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury. 


Completion of the Zoology of the ‘ Beagle.’ 


Just completed, in 5 vols. bound in cloth, or in hal orocea 
or russia, at a small addition to the nrg ™ 


THE ZOOLOGY 
OF THE VOYAGE OF H.MS. BEAGLE 
Under the Command of CAPTAIN FITZROY, R.N. ; 
during the Years 1832 to 1836. 7 


Edited and superintended by CHARLES DARWIN 
F.RS. V.P.G.S,, Naturalist to the Expedition,” a 


Comprising highly-finished representations of the most 
novel and interesting objects in Natural History, collected 
during the Voyage of the Beagle, with descriptive Letter. 
press, and an account of the Habits and Ranges. 

Contents of the Volumes : 
FOSSIL MAMMALIA, by Ricuarp Owen, Esq. F.R, 
Plain Plates, 1/. 14s. aria 


MAMMALIA, by R. Waternovse, Esq. Coloured, 21. 25, 
BIRDS, by Joun Gout, Esq. F.L.S. Coloured, 3/. 


FISH, by the Rev. Leonarp Jenyns, M.A. F.R.S. i 
Plates, 14. 18s. , = 


REPTILES, by Tuomas Beu., Esq. F.R.S. F.LS, i 
Plates, 1. 2s. 7 


Each volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 


GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


MADE DURING THE VOYAGE OF THE 
BEAGLE, 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S. V.P.G.S. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 


Part I—On the STRUCTURE and DISTRI- 
BUTION of CORAL REEFS. 


NEARLY READY, 


Part IT.—On the VOLCANIC ISLANDS of 
the ATLANTIC and PACIFIC OCEANS. 


Together with a brief Notice of the Geology of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of Part of Australia. 


Part I1I.—On the GEOLOGY of SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Elegant and Appropriate Presents for 
Christmas, &c. 


Just published, New Edition, beautifully bound, price 
One Guinea, 


STANFIELD’S 
COAST SCENERY: 


A Series of Forty Picturesque Views in the British Channel, 
and on the Coast of France, from Original Drawings taken 
expressly for the Work, by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
Esq., R.A. 

“Tt would be a sin against patriotism and good taste not to possess 
oneself of a work so peculiarly national, and so exceedingly beautiful.” 
— Metropolitan, 


In imp. 8vo. price 21s. elegantly bound, 


THE BYRON GALLERY: 


ASeries of Thirty-six Historical Embellishments, illustrating 
the Works of Lord Byron, beautifully engraved from Ori- 
ginal Paintings, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, H. Howard, 
Chalon, Westall, Stothard, and other Eminent Artists. 

“* Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of the splendid plates 
is not in the power of language. There is no other instance in which 
excellence in poetry and the arts are so admirably combined.” 


‘¢The Favorite Annual of the Season.” 
In large 8vo. price 12s. elegantly bound, 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, 


For 1844. 


This long-established Annual now makes its appearance 
in a new form and a new dress, the size being greatly en- 
larged, and the list of Steel Engravings increased both in 
beauty and number, with the farther addition of appropriate 
Wood Engravings and other Embellishments. The volume, 
thus changed in everything but the price and the genius and 
distinction of the Contributors, is justly styled ** the best 
and cheapest Annual of the season.” ys: 

“We are much pleased with this Annual—it is every way improved. 
—Times, Nov. 20. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, CoRNHILL. 
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ee NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

ard edition vit Portrait, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

IR SiMUEL MILLY’S LIFE, written by 
Lett d Diary. Edited by his 

Masts rant ay ed 


a HARDS'S —“—TARDS'S Universal DAILY REMEM- 
for 1344, contains a Diary for Bg 
R Risser pogelie and receivable. With a large 
pointer tbentic and Useful Information. Printed and ruled 
ariet} sndsomest manner on the best writing paper. 
ithe tards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, C haring- cross. 
- For Forms aod Prices see Atheneum for Nov. 


aa. cams * 
WILLIAMS "3 ALEXANDER (FAMILY ‘annaa), 
In a bandsome pocket volume, price 5s. ii . 
HE LIFE and ACTIONS of ALEXAN DER 
the G — By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, Rector of 
Edinburgh Aca ademy. Forming part of the Family Library. 
tee A ‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Family Library gratis. 
} nted for ‘Thomas Tegg, 73. Cheapside, and may be 
by order of all other Booksellers; where also may be 
had, price 8.» Hi 5s., Hollings’ 's Life of Cicero. 
Earnie e case Boats Libraire, Duke-street, Portland-place, 
er . DE LAMARTINE, suivie de 
2 - M. DE LAMARTINE et é une Lettre 
‘ Li EON DE GENOUDE Mt DELAFORET, Cette 
due a amens de * wpekce que vo te = ene 
rincipe de la Souveraint’ ationale 
Fen oat erie ps r poms d’ état, par le littérateur, 


seo Thomme du monde. Prix 

LLUSTRATIONS to ROMANCE of 

| ‘UNDINE,' by Miss GORDON 

The Work TF - 56 _* etched on Copper by Miss 
own 

Garden, (ror strations. of of the wild and fanciful romance of 

Undine are ve ry beautiful; all of them are wortby of the most 
ical, and popular artist in design and engraving.’ 

chilerary Gazet 


ties on - <= paper, 2l. 2s. ; India paper, 3/. 3s., neatly bound 


in tlished by Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 14, Pall Mall 
Bast, Publishers to tbe Queen, 


NEW VOLUME OF PLAIN SERMONS, 
In 8vo, price 6s. 6d.. the Fifth Volume of 
P LAIN SERMO 
By CONTRIBUTORS to the * TRACTS for the TIMES.’ 
Rivingtons, > Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 


nna, Ss Lately published 
Vols. I. II. TIL. & IV., price 6s. 6d. each. 


THE PSALMS, WITH NOTES, BY DR. CRESSWELL. 


In 12mo. price 6s. ‘“ 
HE PSALMS of DAVID, according to the 
BOOK Soon PRAYER; with CRITICAL and 
AMPLANATORY. NO 
By DANIEL TEReSSWELL. D.D. F.R.S. 
__ Formerly Fel Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 


A mapd ene y A ON THE CHURCH. 
ja 18mo. price [OTHER wes of 
E ENGLISH “MOTHE R; or, EARLY 
LESSONS on the CHURCH of ENGLAN dD. 
ts. MORTIMER. , 
Rivi St. Pau I's Ch ard, and Waterloo-place. 


ing 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 

ERMONS on the BOOKS of JOEL, JONAH, 
Le riry MICAH. bare ,HABAKKUOK, and on some Pas- 
sgesof ISATAH a and dk% ZEKIEL. 

AMES RANDALL, A. 
Rector of Binfistt, Berks a formerly Yatiow of Trinity 


or 
Rivinztons, St. Paul’s ‘Charchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


TROWER’S i, eas ON EXODUS. 
price 9s. 6d 
ye pena. y out of EGYPT: being Plain 
Remarks on the First Fifteen Chapters of the Book of 
EXODUs: in a Series of SERMONS. 
By the Rev. W. J. TROWER, M.A 
Rector of Wiston, Sussex, and late Fellow of Oriel College, 


Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and d Waterloo. place. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 14. 


In 
E CHURCHMAN'S YEAR; or, Liturgical 
Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ Day and the Lives 

pp Aoesties ; with an Explanation of every Epistle, Gospel, 

iret on. 
“| Gn. TYLER TOWNSEND, a. A. 
f Trinity College, Cambri 
Rivingtons, Se Paul's Churchyard, and \ 


MR. MORRIS’S PRIZE ESSAY. 


In 8v0. price 12s. 
N ESSAY towards the CONVERSION of 
LEARNED and PHILOSOPHICAL HINDUS: to which 
ihe Prize offered through the Lord Bishop of Calcutta has been 
adjudzed by the University of Ontord : s th Notes and Illustra- 
tions from the Fathers and other So 
By the . nav JOHN BRANDE MORRIS, M.A. 
w of Exeter College, O 
Milestone, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and "Waterloo-place. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sin a Parable: a Poem, in Seven Books. 
Small 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
In &vo. price 10s, 6¢., the Second Volume of 
HE CLOUD of WITNESSES: a Series of 
DISCOURSES on the Eleventh ot Part of the Twelfth 
Copters of the Epistle to the Hebrew: 
ents: —The Passover— Passage of tthe Red Sea—Joshua sub- 
eine ees — Rahab — Barak—Gideon—Jephthah—Samson— 
e! 


By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen 
fewarer, and Perpetual Curate of St. George's Chapel, 


Kt ingti St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
VOL. 1. Contents: n Definition of Faith—The Creation—Abel 
h—Noah—Abraham—Sarah—Isaac—Jacob—Juseph—The 
Parents of Moses—Moses 
Sermons on Various Subjects. 2nd edit. 9s. 6d. 
3. Discomress: = » and John the Baptist. 
indedition. 8vo. 
4. Memoirs of "the Chisholm, late M.P. for In- 
Whess-shire, 2nd edition, 6s. 6d, 
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NEW EDITION, ADAPTED FOR oe ga 
dy, with jiagrams, 
HE. ELEMENTARY PROPE RTIES of the 
ELLI POR Coduced fom ree oy tt dae CLE, 
and GEOMETRICALLY DEMONSTRATE 
By the DUKEof SOME WEL 
John Moeray. pa nee 





QUAIN'S ANATOM 
NEW EDITION, Nay DR. SHARPEY MND MR. QUAIN. 
cuts,) price 13s. of 
MY 


Now ready, Part 1, (500 pages and 150 Wood 

LEMENTE - Ana 

y JONES QUA 
Sth edition. Edited by RIC Au au Rin and WILLIAM 
SHARPEY, M.D., Professors of Anatomy and Physiology, 
University College. London. 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations on Wood. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23. Upper Gower-street. 


HEMICAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 


Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 2nd edition. 
8v0. 9s. 6d, 

Liebig’s Chemistry of Agriculture. 3rd edition, with 
large Additions, and partly rewritten. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Liebig’s Chemical Letters. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Fresenius and Will's New Methods of Alkalimetry, 


&c. Wmo, 4s, 
Turner's Chemistry. 7th edition. By 
Liebigand Gregory. 1 vol.8vo. 1/. 8s, 


Parnell’s Applied Chemistry. 8vo. Monthly Parts, 
each 2s, 6d., with Illustrations. 
Part tl, ge Ilurmination. 
— 2 Gas Illumination, and Preservation of Wood. 
— 3 (Dee.1.) Preservation of Wood, and Calico Printing 


Parnell’s Chemical Analysis. 8vo., with Cuts. 10s. 6d. 


U N C H!—PRINCE ALBERT, THE 
BRITISH FARMER.—See Saturday's Number. Price 3d. ; 
or stamped, 44. 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1844, 


containing Ruled Pages for Cash Accounts, and Memo- 
randa for Every Day inthe Year; an Almanack; anda variety 
of useful and valuable information. Price 2s. 

“ We really do not remember Punch to have been so brilliant 
as he is in the present work—every date has lie joke, every leaf 
its laugh; it is. indeed, a prime jest-book.”* eekly Chronicle, 

Punch Office, 194, Strand ; and sold bya all ‘Booksellers. 


R. PUNCH IS ALWAYS PUBLISHING 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS :— 
Puncu; or, Tae Lonpon Cuarivart, price 3d. 
or Stamped, 4d. Also, Vols. 1. to lV. 
Punch’s Almanack for 1842. . . 
ae +0 « « 
Punch’s Valentines for 1842 
Punch’s Lions of London . . . 
Punch’s Guide to the Watering Places . price 3d. 
Punch’'s Lettersto HisSon . . . . « price ds. 
Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1843 . price 3s. 64. 
Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1844 » price 2s. 6d. 
A Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense - « price ls. 
_ Office, 194, Strand. 


R. PUNCH IS ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS :— 


Punch’s Almanack for 1844 . . . . 
Punch.—Volume the Fifth. . .. . 


Punch’s Guide Books. 
Office, 194, Strand. 


Christmas Boxes, New Year's Gifts, Birthday Presents, §c. 
Felix 


Fummerly’s 
HOME TREASURY 
OF BOOKS, PICTURES, TOYS, &c.: 
PURPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE AFFECTIONS, 
FANCY, IMAGINATION, AND TASTE OF CHILDREN. 
Books to be ready early in December : 
JACK AEP THE BEAN Grate. | BALLADS or can Y Cmase, 
A NE DITION, WIT wi" 2, Be UR NEW 
4 NEW PICTURES, PICTURES. 
3s. 6d. AND 3s. it aoe 
2s. 2s. 
Toys to be ready early in December : 
BOX OF 10 BEST COLOURS) PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES, 
FOR LITTLE PAINTERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
WITH HINTS AND COLOURED AND 4 nisi 
SPECIMENS. FOR COPIE 
6s. 7s. 6d. 
BOX OF TERRA COTTA bie ght PASTIME, 
BRICKS, GEOMETRI- i NUMEROUS 
CALLY MADE, PAT TERNS. 
los. 6d. AND 6s. AND 
UPWARDS. ABOVE. 





1 vol. 


Professors 








price 3d. 
price 3d. 
price 3d. 
price 3d. 








price 3d. 
price 8s. 





Now ready : 


= ey a BE apry. a THE BEAST. 
F REYN THE FOX Wit FOUR NEW 
OTOLD BY EVER —" PICTURE Ss. 
GEN’S 40 PICTURES. 3s, 6d. AND 
6s. 6d. 2s, 


BIBLE EVENTS, WITH TRADITIONAL RURsERS 
8 PICTURES BY SONGS, WITH 8 
HOLBEIN. Pic URES. 
4s. 6d. AND 4s. Gd. AND 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE RED RIDING /|SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
HOOD, WITH 4 NEW GORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
PICTURES. 8 PICTURES. 

3s. - AND 4s. Od. AND 
2s. 6d. 
PUBLISHED BY JOSEPH CUNBALE, 
LD BOND-STREET, 


Lonvon. 





pas’ PRINCE OF WALES 





will be p pul 
PRIMER; 


being the first of a Series of El y,1 if and 


Iustructive Works, to be entitled the | 
PRINCE OF WALES’ LIBRARY, 
Embellished by f Gret-rate Artiste, Edited by HEN RY MAYHEW, 
Author of * What to Teach, and how to Teach it,’ &c. & 
pM ne hy Publisher, 2, Crane-court. Fleet-street. 
No, 2. Prince of Wales’ Spelling Book. 
No. 3. Prince of Wales’ Reading Lessons. 


No. 4. Prince of Wales’ Grammar. 


*,* The copyright of he series of works is registered pur- 
suant to the Statute 5 and 6 Vict. 


RUTHEKFORD’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 
In one very large volume, 8vo. price I6s. cloth, 


COURSE of MATHEMATICS; composed 
for the use of the Royal Mises {peer 
By CHARLES HUT 
A new aad carefully Corrected ad ediddou, FL remo elles, 
and adapted to the course r instrnetion peg ursned tbe 
. ¥ itary Academy. VILLIAM THERFOR 
-» Royal ew id tee oolw 4. 
ge Eee ted for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; where 

also may be had -#—% Sey Recreations in Science and 
Natural Philosophy. By Charles Hatton, F. F.R.S. A new edition, 
with great Additions, y: Edward Riddle, Master of the Mathe- 
matical School, Royal F ospital, Greenwich. 


CLAVIS te ge ge 
ublished, in 12mo, cloth, pri 
HE PRINCIPLES ‘of LANG UAGE; exem- 
plified in a PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
copious Exercises: for the use of Schools, and Self-instruction. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Study of Languages gene- 
rally ; to which it offe x 8 complete Master Key. 
BORGE CRANE. 
Whittater , Co. Ave Maria. lane. 


ust published, 8vo. price Is. 6d. 
OMCEOPA THY, a Concise View of its Princi- 
ples and Practice. "Containing a Statement of the Pro- 
ceedings Pihat led to the Author's Dismissal from J hi 
bur istrict of the Wells Poor Law Union ; Corre 
with the Poor Law Comenerionens § ~apst of the Royal Co! lege 
of teense ~~ Homeeo) Ay 
GEORGE NEWMAN, M.R.C.S.L. 
Leath, Publisher of eae thie Books, 5, St. Paul's 
chate 
ners’ $8 PSALMS AND op mm 
wenty-sixth edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. c 
ELECT PORTIONS of the NEW VERSION 
of PSALMS, for Every Sunday throughout the year; with 
the principal Festivals and Fasts. For the use of Parish Churches. 
By the Rev. G. HAY DRUMMOND. paapied to Me to Mae, powected 
and composed, by EDWARD MILLER 
lection of Hymns for particular occasions. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. London. 


NOTE S EDITION,  , 2s. Gd. 
Panes ES of the ACULTY. 
SAMUEL DICKSON, 
“ He that eppeees 


emer! a Medical Officer on fee's Staff. 
is own judgment against the consent 
the times, ought to bac 
he that 


with unanswerab! ia 

has truth on his side is a fool, as well asa couard, if he 
is afraid to own it nochuee of ihe currency or maltitude of other 
men's opinions.” — 


De Foe. 
a a sia at & Marshall, 5, Stationers’-court ; and John Ollivier, 























w HI Tt i AND LOWMAN ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
In a very large volume, imperial 8vo. price 25s. 
yasar HRASE and COMMENTARY on 
e NEW TESTAMENT, with a Treatise on the true 
Miltenntums pane the Examen Millii; to which are added a Gare- 
nology of the New Testament, and a Table of all the 
men. MA in the Gospels, Acts, or _ Tatts. By DA sant EL 
WHITBY, D.D. The Commentary o e Revelation or St 
John. By MOSES LOWMAN, | ised and 
coprectes, with the text_at lengt 
»ndon: printed for Thomas ‘Tess, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 


new “edition. revised 





will be published, 
T= WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 79. 
Contents: 
Opinions of Sir Robert Peel. 
Poems by William Thom. 
Life of Lord Sydenham 
Autbority of shabe as an Historian. 
‘he Coal Tra: 
Porter's Progress of the Nation. 
New Novels. 
Classes of Sheffield. 
\imosp eric Railroads. 
Hardy. Tooke, and Thelwall. 
Postscript and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
The DECEMBER NUMBER, price Hal!f-a-crown, of 
ENTLEY’S ISCELLANY, 
Will contain :— 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY 
AND HIS FRIEND JACK JOINSON. 
ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
with an I}lustration by Leecu. 
Cote ~A Féte at Paris. Mr. Ledbury’s last appearance ia 


Chnslar 57.—The death of Edward Morris 
Costes & ary —Mr. Ledbury and Jack Johnson once more return 


Plih tate tsi tel 





Chapter 9. .—In which the wishes of most parties are accom- 


Chapter 6). —The last indiscretion of Jack Johnson. 
Chapter 61.—Which winds up every body's affairs. 


The Popular Gattads of Ire-|Christmas, by F. P. Palm 
land, it i. . Taylor. |The Vargeses, Fv lien rors. 
f Aad there-| by Paul Pi ndar. 
abouts, by c has. Whitehead. |Song, by a Member of the Sta- 
The Unburied One: a Dark tiniest 
Page from Life's Volume —! Pad ldy Max; ‘ose Repusaios's 
‘The Gaol-Chaplain. t, ~ Hilary ypban 
M Bister’s Song, by William |Othee? @ 
|“ the Bulk, by E v Y 
The ‘London Banker, by Albany) The Polis Shovel, 
he Marriage of Belphegor, by | A St Ys 
he Marriage o egor, n Autumn a yewater, 
ord sees, pnewors OF | “the Pilgrim in London. 


Richard Bentley, New Sidieaien, 








THE ATHENAUM 





1054 
J blished, pri loth, 
ABLES “of the CHARACTERISTICS of 


CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES, ogeoted to facilitate Chemical 
Analyses, By SIMON SHAW. 

ndon: a. Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 

ards, 

t ISTORY of the UNITED STATES, from the 

Discovery of the American Continent to the War of 
Independence. 

By GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Among other high encomiums which have been pronounced 
upon this work, is the following by the celebrated Professor 
Herren, of Gottingen :— 

know few modern historic works in which the author 
has reached so high an elevation at once as an historical in- 
quirer and an historical writer. The great conscientiousness 


with which he refers to his authorities, and bis careful criticism, 
on the most decided proofs of his eee nag te studies. He 





In 1 vol. royal 8vo. => Ly ony = and other Illustrations, 


DR. SYNTAX’S TOUR. NEW EDITION. 
in one handsome volume, post 8vo. reduced to 8s. cloth ar 
HE TO 


ilt, 
UR of DR. SYNTAX in SEARCH 
of the PICTURESQUE. A New Edition, illustrated 
with 80 Engravings from Designs by Alfred a Creveull. 

London: printed for Thom Cheapside; wh 
may also be had. a New Raion of PU Hs Ss REAL HISTORY, 
embellished with numerous Engravings, drawn and engrave 
by GE GEORGE’ env IKSHANK. 


&vo. with Prints of the Church, & 
HE HISTORY ond ANTIQUITIES of 
FOULSHAM., in NORFO 
By the Rev. THOMAS  SUARLE S, M.A. R.N. 

“We can sincerely say that we have never seen the history of 
aparish more Commnaiany and sensibly worked out.’’—Gentle- 
man’s Mag. Jan. 

For character oF this work see also Church of England Quarterly 
Review, July, 1842. 

Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 








as founded his narrative on ye 
without neglecting works of later times, and of other countries. 
His narrative is eve “A otten worthy of the subject. The reader 
is always instructed, often more deeply interested than b 
novels or romances. he love of country is the muse whic 
inspires the author; bat this inspiration is that of the severe 
historian, ws springs from the heart.’ 

Gl Lag Fullarton & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black; 





ndon, W 4 Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
FELIX SUMMERLYS LONDON. WEST- 
RECRE MINS- 
-ATION TERAB 
HAND- BEY. TEMPLE 
BOOKS FOR F XN CHURCH, PREE 
NATIO- PICTURE GAL- 
NALGA 0 We LERI - 
LLERY. Fe.ix SuMMERLY. ES. HA 
EXCUR- MPTON 
-SIONS COURT. 
OUT OF CANTERBURY. 





PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL OF FLEET STREET. 


R. TEGG HAS THE FOLLOWING 
WORKS IN THE _PRESS, ded for Publication 
during the Present Season 


1, Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, Giles-in-the 

Fields, and in Southwark. The 5th edition, carefully col- 

lated and corrected, with Notes and ‘Translations, by 

James Nichols. 6 large vols. 8vo. 

Bishop Pearson - the Creed. 

improved edition. 

Bishop Bull’s Works, translated into English, 

with numerous Notes and Emendations. 4 large vols. 8vo. 

. Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion. A 

new edition by Allen. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Bishop Usher's Works, now first translated into 

English, with numerous Notes and Emendations. 6 vols. 8vo, 

President Davies’s Sermons. Edited by Drs. 

Gibbons and Finley. A new edition, with great Additions, 

2 large vols. 8vo. 

Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, A new edition of 

this most erudite and profound Vou. wlth Translations of 

all the Classical Quotations. 3 vols 

8. Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman’s 
Paraphrase and 1 Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ment and the if, Caeoee with the Sacred Text at length. 
A new edition, nad y revised, 6 large vols. imp. 8vo 

9. Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the Old and 
New Testament. The 17th edition, carefully revised, 6 large 
vols. imp. 8vo. 

10. Hutton’s Recreations in Science and Natural 
Philosophy. A new and revised edition, with numerous 
Additions. and illustrated with upwards of 400 Woodcuts, 
by Edward Riddle, Master of the Mathematical School, 
Royal Hospital, Greenwic 

11. Cudworth’s Intellectual System,and other W orks 
Anew edition, partly original, carefully collated aud revised, 
with Notes. 6 vols. 8vo, 


ELEGANT PRESENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
Just published, 
Tastefully bound in cloth, price hg " elegantly bound in morocco, 
s. 


HE BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG: a Collec- 
tion of the best and most aporoved Songs of Scotland, 

Ancient and Modern; with Critical and Historical Notices re- 
garding them and their Authors. Ilustrated with exquisitely- 
engraved Frontispiece and Vignette 

This collection must prove a source of sefned and innocent 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands,”’— Tait’s 

This cheap and neat little work comprises a larger body of 
Scottish Song than has quer before been brought together in 
one publication.”’— Spectat 

his is assuredly a remarkable publication—remarkable for 
its neat and elegant appearance, its beautifully small but read- 
ably clear type, and the sweetly diversified borders that stretch 
along the double columns.”"—Monthly Review. 

‘he collection has been made with taste and feeling; the 
typography is excellent; each of the miniature pages is encircled 
with a delicate border printed in colours: there is a sweet Vig- 
nette Title-page and Frontispiece, and some really interesting 
critical and historical notices appended.”'— Metropolitan Ma 

“It is decidedly the best and most extensive col “egg of ‘songs 
that has ever issued from the press."’— Liverpool Albi 
“It is faint praise to say, that this collection of ‘Sones is the 
best that has fallen into our hands.""—Kendal Mercur 
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A new and greatly 
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In 4 vols. elegantly bound in coh. 28s., or richly bound in 

morocco, 40s 
THE CASQUET OF LIT ER ARY GEMS. 
Illustrated with 25 Illustrative Engravings from Original 
Drawings. 
** We do not know any work which we could name, as con- 
te greater attractions than the Casquet of Literary Gems.’ 
~—Atheneum, 


In 4 vols. elegantly bound in cloth, 28s, or richly bound in 
morocco, 40s. 
THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 
A Selection in POETRY and PROSE, from the Works of the 
ost Eminent Writers, with many Original Pieces. 
Illustrated with 25 Illustrative Engravings after the most 
admired Artists. 
“ The Republic of Letters ought to be on every parlour wie, 
and in every family library, for it is really a gem; and one too 
of surpassing lustre.”’—Scottish Lit. G 


Blackie & Son, Queen-street, Glasgow ; South College-street. 
Edinburgh ; and Warwick-square, London, . ‘“ 





Reduced price 2/. 10s.; ores published at 5J., : 4 Parts, 
oblong folio, 16 Plates, with Letterpress in each Part, 
RINCIPLESof SKETCHING LANDSCAPE 
SCENERY. By I. G. WOOD, F.S.A., many years known 
as a Lecturer upon Perspective and other subjects. 

This work contains 64 Copperplate Engravings, many of them 
interesting views of Buildings, mae, and well-known Landscape 
Scenery in England, Wales, and Ireland; it will be found most 
useful to those who wish to sketch from nature. Any of the 
parts may be had aquerstely, price 14s. each. 

Also, by the same Author. 

Footsteps to Drawing, according to the Rules of 
Perspective ; equtcinins 20 Plates, and clear Instruc Gone in the 
Art of Perspective. Price 10s. 6¢.: published at 1. 1 

Lk a by William Wood, 39, Tosbuidainest, Covent- 
garden 





New Burlington-street, Nov. 25, 1843. 
N EW WORKS JUST READY. 


I. 
r vols. 8vo. with Pevtzalta, . 
he Concluding Volumes 
GEORGE SELW YN AND HIS CONTEMPORA RIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
ena ‘The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
anover. 


THE SOLDIER or” FORTUNE: + “Novel. By HENRY 
CURLING, Esq. 


itl 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF” JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. By HIS SON. (Now ready.) 
lv. 


In 3 vols. post Bvo. 
ARABELLA STUART. A Romance. By G. P. R. 
ues Esq., Author of ‘ Darnley,’ * De L’Orme,’ ‘ The False 
eir, 
vy. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
CHRONICLES OF GRETNA GREEN. By PETER 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON. 
vi. 
ols. post 8vo. a 18 Illustrations by Leec 
THE ADV ENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON, "by ALBERT SMITH, Esq. Au- 
thor of ‘ The Wassail Bowl,’ 
A 
vols. 8vo. with ape 
MEMOIRS or MARY QUEEN scoTs. By L 
STANHOPE F. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 
Vill. 
vols. post 8vo. 
THE WHITE MASK. An Historical Romance of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Mrs. — Author of ‘ Rag- 


land Castle,’ * Widows and Widowers,” 
Ix. 
In 8vo. 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH IN ITS EPISCOPACY, 
with an Essay on Unity, &c. By the Author or ‘Doctor 


Hook well.’ 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in ne to Her Majesty.) 


CNov. 25 
This day is TDGk price 4s. 


HE CAMBR 
DGE UNIVERSITY 


Printed on a large sh o th 

E. Cuattis, of the CHURCH: ot te HOUY SERULRE 
CAMBRIDGE, from a drawing by B. R Gk. Contai CHR 
addition to the usual “information, the ee and Eresieg 


Lessons for every day in the year. 
Cambridge : Deightons. Sold in London by L 
Whittaker & Co.: Simpkin, Marsh © Co. ; and Sean &.C 
Proof Impressions opthe ¥ nn =e i= I Sottaby & Ca 
rench Paper 
— ditto .. 


w ready, price Half-a-Cro ro 
RUIKSHANK'S COMIC TTWANACK for 
\ 844; containing Twelve Engravings by G 
CRUIKSH: er 
Cen EE EeRE. and many other Embellishments. Among its 
Wine versus Water —Ten|N. Art-if- 
Thousand a Year—Dancing for| bited re wae wd 
the Million—Height of Specu- | —Humbugs of the Da: — 
ation— The Juvenile Royal) gislation going to the —_ 
Academy — Quarter- Day — ‘Al Change fora Sovereign, 

D. Bogue, 86, | rnd and all Booksellers, 
DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED, 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

éane OFFICE, 35, Le Mall, “Foto ty Capital 500,000/. 
ed wi 
which it can Assure Bloond Line as gamniructed Tubes, by by 


creased Annuities granted on un 1Li 
with the particular disease. M embe of a varying 












assured at Equitable Rates. Loans granted u auniligs 
curity. F. EISeNT Pezronel e- 





Set La 
UROTEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
» No. 10, - 
Established anuary, ie eee place, Blackfriars, London. 
esident—Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook 
Vice- President—Geo. Forbes, Esa. 6, Paricsquare, Reeruainston. 
welve Directo’ 

FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to 
suit the views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are received yearly. balf-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an in. 
creasing or decreas’ ‘ing scale, Or one-half only of the usual 
rate, with interest on the remainder, will be received for five or 
on spears, the other half to be paid at the convenience of the 


the insured for life participate septennially in the profits 
A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


‘OGGO, § 
B. Agents are wanted in towns whan none bave been yet 


rea 


mS. 


ORK AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
OMPANY, King William-street, London. E 
by Act of Parliament. Directors. pres 
orge Frederick voung, Esq. Chairman, 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 

The superiority of the system of Assurance adopted by this 
Company will be found in the fact that the premium required 
by a bonus office to assure 1,000/. on the life of a person in the 
20th year of his age, would in this office insure 1,291/. 7s. 6d. 

Assurances at other ages are effected on equally favourable 
terms, and thus the assured has an immediate bonus instead of 
a chance dependent u — ignaevity and £ the rofits of an office. 
In cases of assurance for a limited numbe: of years. the advan- 
tage offered by this Company is still greater, no part of the 
profits of a bonus office being ever allotted to such assurances. 

tases. —— tables framed to meet the circum- 
stances of allw esire to provide for themselves, or those 
who may survive “them, by assurance, either of fixed — or 
annuities, may be had at the Office, as above, or of the agents. 
J. REDDISH, Secretary. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM. 
ANY, 4, New Bonk-buldings, and 10, Pall Mall East : 
instituted in 1809. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. Ciloseter E.1.C.) Vice-Chairman. 
John baeay M. Brook-street, Physician. 
al 1,000,000/. fully subscribed. 
Soom Revenue, from Life Premiums,.......£84,000 
Fund, sees 380,000 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Directors beg to remind those desirous of effecting Assu- 
rance on their lives, that all Policies opened with this Office on 
the participating scheme, before the 31st of December next, will 
secure the benefit of the current year’s at at the 
approaching sootenssel investigation in 1844, when, from the 














w Burlington-street. Nov. 25, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 

I MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ST. VINCENT, S.CB. &c. With the Corvespondegce with 

rd Nelson and other Distaguicbed Perso Now first 
mbes from the “Original MSs. By JEDEDIA i STEPHENS 

Esq. 2vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Il. NED MYERS; or, A LIFE a THE MAST. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SAILOR. By J. FENIMORE 
COOPER, Esa. Author of * The Pilot,’* The Ked Rover,’* Wyan- 
dotté,” &e. 2 vols. 

Ill. HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, ond a Preli- 
minary Vi iy ofthe Ancient “Sipxican Civilization. By 
PRE ''T, Esq., Author of * The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. 

IV. SLICK IN ENGLAND; or, THE ATTACHE. Bythe 
Author of *The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings of Sam 
Slick of Slickville.” Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. revised 
and corrected by the Author. 

V. LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, Eart or Or- 
Forp, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court 
of Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785, Now first published 
from the Original MSS. (Concluding Series.) 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


VI. THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By G. P. R. 
JAMES, fea. Author of* Darnley,’ ‘De L’Orme,’ ‘ ‘ Porest Days,’ 
c vo 


VII. GEORGE SELWYN AND = CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England,’ 2 vols. 8vo. wit 
Portraits. 

VII. NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERIES ON THE 
NORTH COAST OF AMERICA; effected by the Officers of 
the Hudson's Bay Company during the Years 1836-39. 

‘THOMAS SIMPSON, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps by Arrowsmith. 

Richard Bentley, New BurBagten-ctvet, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





ate of the Company's business, a considerable ad- 
dition, or bonus, to the existing policies may be confidently 


ex 

ire Insurances os be effected at the Company's Western 
Branch Office, | Me ll East, on Private Houses, Country 
Mansions, ne in the same, and py: Sending, at the 
lowest rates of pr ‘0 the risk. 

Tables of iee.end 2 full List of the 

Directors, &c. whoare all responsible Partners, may be obtained 
on application to Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, Resident Members of 
the Board, 4, New Bank-buildings; or to the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE _OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and — 














1797. Direc 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | ‘Sir ‘w. Heygate, Bart. 

W., Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. | Eickanen Hodgson, 

John Coope, nshaw Lawrence, Fala. 

William, Cotton, J. Petty Muspratt, 7 ie 
George Shum Storey. 

William Davis, 


Ham " 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option ¥ insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have ace | been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Otlice during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN N SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premiam, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large paip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible y of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 


ties ef partnersbip. 
Policies are Tohased on liberal terms when the object of an 
ected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 








assurance is e| 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 
ctuses and every information obtained on application at 
the en as above,, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in eve! ity and priaci ‘own in the Kingdom. 
ee R. TUCKER, Secretary, 
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CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
E 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823. 
Ne. powered by Act of Parliament, 3 William 1V. 
tes of Premium than those of any other office that 
Lower “assured to participate in the profits. 
eatitle tes declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16. 
the premiums then paid ; and in 
i amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
during the preceding five years. " 
ses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours poi ben Lip bp ose forwarded 
~ i e c b> 
tppersons resident IB 11s BELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
, .M.P.Chait Benj. Hawes,Esq. Dep. Chai: 
Shean dE 7. aii | Chaties Bal 4 =. — 


sali vantages are offered by this Company. Thus :— 
et ee the lives of others may make their policies 
poe notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
are without the necessary permission of the Directors 
<a been previously obtained. 
a it of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
‘os effected for the whole term of life. 
neces may be effected with or without poets —en an 
nding or descending scale, or for short periods. 
“{dvances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by 
instalments. 


jon is particularly requested to the detailed prospec- 
ttt the Company, which may obtained at the Office, 
ia, King William-street, City, or Py letter, addressed to the 
Secretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE WESTMINSTER 
T and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
A DIVIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS SOCIETY 
WaS DECLARED ON THE Ist JANUARY, 1842, Oy, which 
addition, amounting on the average to 45 PER CENT. on 
the Premiums received was made to all Policies entitled to 
are T TIETHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided among the Assured at intervals of five years; and all 
Policies on which two payments have been made, participate 


ion. 

respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


miliPersons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 


al Meetings of the iety. 
— W: M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING_WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

. K.C.T. & S. | Francis acneeen. Esq. 
John Bagshaw, le Charles Otway ayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. p 
Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety A pm annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 
ley as declared on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 














“4 by emnee 

Policy nn 

ley Date of Sum iginal 

iy Policy, | Assured. |} Premium, Ry 

issued, H rent year). 
+4 £1,000 | £19 6 8| £913 4 
= before 10th 1,000 4% 8 4| 12 42 
- of Ma 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 
= (May, | i000 | 4215 0| 21 7 6 

? 1,000 611 8| 33 510 





DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. z 
Empowered by special Act of liament, 5 & € Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 





4 William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. |Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. |Thomas Kelly, Bea, 1 
Edward Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. Sheriff 
Thomas Camplin, Esa. | of London and Middlesex 
lames Clift, 


sq. wis Pocock, Esq. 
J, Humphery, Hea. Ald. M.P. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Profes sor Hall, of Kin *s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
oh w Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company’s Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


pany. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
tible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
pany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in fieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
nnual Premium to Assure 





Age.| For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 

2» £017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 

wv 8 1 2 28 7 

40 150 169 21410 

5 1M 119 10 4 011 
324 317 0 


6 | 6 010 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
percent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
off at any time without notice. s 
In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
434 provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
ble, the varied an: nermeneve Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
taquarter before 2 o'clock. 4 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


1839 a second bonus | 


THE ATHENZAUM 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. Managers. 
_ Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
William Burnie, sq, Deputy Chairman. 

Charles Boulton, Esq. . Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 
James Campbell, jun. Esq. Charles Littledale Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. Brice Pearse, Een. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 

Sdward Harman, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Hoare, vy Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq. 

JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 

Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, willsee the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. * 

_lables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, in Corn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office, in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish-square, London; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire Office. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 


Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry Bowden, Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | William Prinsep, Esq. 
floxander Colvin, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


Lee, Esq. ‘ 
Major Willock, K.L.S. 
: CAPITAL 500,000. 5 
The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 


Examples of Life Assurance for \00l. 








Age. 30 40 | 5 | 60 
Annual | £. s. 4.) £. s. d.| £. 8. d. | £. s. d. 
Premium..| 2471303) 449) 625 


Endowments for future and existing children, and Annuities 
of all kinds are granted by this Society. 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 


5l. per cent. extra on the first premium. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


AMPS.—PERRY’S IMPROVED RING- 
LAMP (registered per Act 6 and 7 Vict.) possesses the 
following great and peculiar advantages. Every part of the 
interior can be thoroughly cleansed, so Gusntial te the burning 





wellof either sperm or (especially) 10n oil. 

of oil can ce ascertained, while the lamp is burning, by merely 

pushing the ivory studs; and fresh oil supplied, without risk of 

spilling it over the table, &c. Sold (with or without the pedes- 

tals) by Perry & Co. Lamp and Lustre-makers to the Queen, 72, 
ew Bond-street. 








HE RESPIRATOR,—Witiiam Jackson, 
R City Agent (Successor to the late George Butler), solicits 
ee of his complete assortment of these philosophical 
and eminently useful Instruments for protecting the Lungs, and 
affording an easy respiration to those invalids to whom the 
breathing of cold air is distressing and injurious. A Circular, 
descriptive of the various kinds and their uses, together with 
observations on the choice of the Respirator, may be had gratis 
at the City Dispensa: istablish Cheapside, corner of 
King-street. Established a.p. 1616. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
y meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 132 years. W.& Son have removed to 74, CorNH#ILL, 
where the advantages of the premises will enable them person- 
ally to saperintend their workmen. An extensive Stock, finished 
with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with maintaining their reputation supporte ty so 
mony, years for the finest work ; consisting of COMPENSATED 
DUPLEX and LEVER WATCHES, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
years in succession. The Detached Lever and Horizontal 
Watches for ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. 
Marine and Pocket Chronometers with long and accurate rates, 
also a large selection of second-hand Chronometers and Watches 
by the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are omaqiezed 
on the premises in the repairing department, for English and 
foreign work.—Webster & Son, 74, Cornbill. 


x r 
OLFF & SON’S CRETA L/EVIS, or PER- 
MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 

E. Wotrr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
ther. have, By the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pee ; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 

rawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
Fei advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 

AEVIS must be obvions, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed,—thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The drawings may be carried in a 
portfolio with safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither 
rub off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio. The CRETA LA-VIS will not be affected 
by heat or change of climate. Specimens may be seen at the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street ; Royal Adelaide Gal- 
ery Strand; andall respectable Stationers, where the CRETA 
L, VIS may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
and thirty-six, with or without boxes. é 

Instructions for Use.—In order to produce the delicate shades, 
the chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly 
on the pear. blending the colours until the required tint be 
obtained. The deep shades | require a broader point and 
increased pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, 
any papers with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
adapted for the CRETA LAEVIS. : : 

Wo.trr Son beg to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks:—B B, 
very black, for foreground; H B, middle tint; N, neutral tint 
for distance. These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketch- 
ing heads and landscapes, and are capable of producing a beau- 
little labour. Having an adhesive quality, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury. 

The method of using the CRETA L/EVIS is taught by Mr. 

. H. Kearney, Member of the New Water-Colour Society. 

*4* Wolff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with 
= Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of 

e above. 
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ATENT ELECTRO-PLATING and 
_GILDING.—OLD PLATED GOODS, as well as ever 
description of METAL ARTICLES, are by this process plat 
or gilt, and rendered equal to new, including every 

repair, at a comparatively trifling expense. lron articles coated 
with copper and zinc.—ELKINGTON & CO. 45, Moorgate- 
street, City; and 22, Regent-street, corner of Jermyn-street. 


STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent's 
Park, begs to inform Architects, Builde.», Plasterers, &c. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
osition which has greatly improved bis well-known Artificial 
Stone Ornaments, he has succe in making an excellent 
STONE-COLOURED CEMENT, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick walls and repairing decayed stone 
work, which he can supply at 2s. 6d. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherhithe. 
A. M. PERKINS’S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 
FOR the successful operation of the above Plan, 
references may be made to the British Museum, the 
Chapels Royal, Whiteball and St. James's, Marlborough 
and Whitley Court, the residences of Her Majesty the 
Dowager, bis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington ; his Grace the Duke of Beaufort’s at 
Badminton; his Grace the Duke of Wellington's at Strathfield- 
saye; his Grace the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Hamilton; 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor's Courts at West- 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors Court ; the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
missioners’ Offices, Somerset House; Register of Designs and 
ecord-office; Lincoln’s-inn and Gray’s-inn Chapels; Inner 
Temple Hall; County Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
Courts, Edinburgh ; Charles Babbage’s, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, Public 
Buildings, Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 
Houses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, &c. &c. 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 











F. ARNOLD'S 
NDELIBLE MARKING INK, for Silk, Linen, 
and Cotton, which requires no preparation, andis warranted 
not to injure the finest fabric. 
In neat cases, with directions for use.+.+.+++++eeeeeeeeee18. each, 
Superior India Rubber Court Plaister, in cases...... 6d, and Is. 
Purified Violet, Camphor, and Charcoal Tooth- 
powder, recommended by the faculty, in boxes .. 6d. and Is. 
Medicated Pomatum, strongly recommended for 
the nursery and toilet, in POtS..+cerrserecceeseserss 6d. 
To be had of every respectable Stationer and Chemist in 
Town and Country.—Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 12, 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in asking for F. Arnold's, 
as none other is genuine. 


UPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, 
at MECHI’S, No. 4, Leadenhali-street, London.—A visit to 
his establishment will prove that there is not in London another 
such stock of elegancies. They consist of ladies’ tables, en- 
velope-cases, netting-boxes, companions, cabinets, jewel-cases, 
work-boxes, dressing-cases, tea-caddies, hand and pole screens, 
card-racks, table inkstands, regency weiting-Sesks, portfolios, 
playing-card and visiting-card cases, cigar and bottle cases, note 
and ca e baskets; also an assortment of needle-cases, in pearl 
and tortoise-shell; silver and gold pencil-cases, penholders, and 
other articles, suitable for presents. Inventor of the patent 
castellated tooth-brushes. 


NM OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle; the flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture. ice 8d. per 
lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Mar7ighane: 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square; W. Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel ; George Hawley, ‘ocer, Pitfield-street, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street-bill; J. Pain, grocer, Bethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H. Nic 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Lg and at the manufactory, Ol 
h “hristchurch. Surrey. 


ey 
| EA & PERRIN’S *‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, bined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged goit, pronounce it to be ‘the only g sauce; 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d. ; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s, each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 
SNe ~ APERITIVE VASE causes a little water 
instantly to procure an evacuation of the bowels without 
an uneasy sensation ; and having been purposely constructed by 
Dr. Scott to enable even the most nervous lady to use it without 
the aid or knowledge of any one. It is adopted by the highest 
personages in the realm, us a very desirable and agreeable sub- 
stitute for physic. It possesses every requisite for privacy and 
convenience : you merely fill it from the toilet jug, convey it in 
our pocket to the closet. place it as directed, press a little ivory 
eh and the desired effect instantly follows. Those who are 
in the habit of drugging their stomachs for the relief of costive- 
ness, indigestion, bilious disorders, liver diseases, &c., would for 
ever abandon that pernicious practice if they once experienced 
the comfort of this elegant miniature fountain.—To be procured 
only at Dr. SCOTT'S Repository, 369, Strand (third door from 
Exeter Hall); where may be had also SONIFERS, that assist 
the hearing of deaf persons without the inconvenience of hold- 
ing anything to the ear. Descriptions sent post free by W. PINE, 
Superintendent. 


Ts NURSERY.—The care of the HAIR in 

Infants and Young Children is, with inexperienced Mothers 
and Nurses, too little regarded, No mistake can be more in- 
jurious than the supposition that neglect of this particul 
continue with impunity. ‘The seeds vf strength or weakne 
laid in the Nursery; and the majority of the fine flowing ring- 
lets, or bald heads, of after years, are traceable to this early 


eriod. 
“ OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, long celebrated for its 
genial and invigorating qualities, in promoting and restoring the 
growth of the Hair, is peculiarly fitted (applied according to the 

rinted directions) for application during the tender years of 
fafancy and Childhood ; and no museer7, where personal ad- 
vantages are held in any estimation, should be without it. Price 
6d., 6s., and lly. per bottle. No other prices are genuin®, 






































Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, 


3s. 
Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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THE ATHENAUM 





Just published, price 2s. illustrated by | 
NQUIRY into the Means of ESTABLISHING 
a ar NAVIGATION between the MEDITERRANEAN 


d RED 
- = Si ames VETCH, Capt. R.E. F.R.S, 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


ow first published, ie OR price 7 

HE ‘GOSPEL. ACCORDING TO ST. 
: MaTsHee. ont E pert rst MARK. Translated from 
the Origin reek, wit! 

¥ Sy SI JONN CHRKE Knight, 
Se crete ary of State to King iT. 
With an Introduction by SAMES GOODWIN, B.D. 

William Pickering Piccadilly ; J. J. & J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





November, 1843, 
On 1st January, 1844, will be published, 


A NEW AND MONTHLY ISSUE OF 
The Abbotsford LEvition 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Each Part will contain double the quantity of Letterpress and 
Illustrations of the Present Fortnightly iesue (which will appear 
as usual), and will sell for Five SHILLING 

It is unnecessary to give at length the —— favourable 
criticisms of this Illustrated Edition, of which the following 





Just published, in fcap. 8vo. price 5. 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of “THOMAS 


GRAY and the Rev. NORTON NICHOLLS, with other 
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The Pavourite Annual—With a Portrait of Mrs. Ellis, &c. 
FISHER’S DRAWING ROOM SCRAP BOOK 


For 1844. 21s. 


“Of the embellishments we need say little more than that, in interest, variety, and 
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It is tasteful and discreet in song or tale, and its pictorial embellish- 


for its completion. 
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accompanying notices, facilitate the acquirement of much that could not be conveyed by 
the lucubrations of either party unassisted, and bring to every capacity of acquisition a 
great deal of what every body is anxious to know, but what few will be at the trouble of 
Jearning in more elaborate and more diffuse narrations.”—The Times. 


FISHER’S HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of 


the BIBLE. 120 Plates, Two Quarto Volumes, morocco, elegant, 5s. 5s. 
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TRATED. 16s.; morocco, 21s. 
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LIFE and TIMES of LOUIS PHILIPPE, with 
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Visit. With Twelve ‘Engravings, cloth, 16s. 
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